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TOWARD OMEGA 
Man in the Vision of Teilhard de Chardin 


By 
CYRIL VOLLERT 


N THESE CHANGING TIMES, when our age is leaving the “modern” 
| Fae inaugurated by the Renaissance, and is heading in a new 

direction, the solutions supplied by the ancients to man’s 
problems do not always suffice. We can still derive inspiration 
from the astounding energy displayed in previous epochs, 
particularly by the medieval thinkers when their era was young; 
but the answers we require will have to be our own. Most 
definitely, these answers will have to be in harmony with the new 
challenges laid down by advancing knowledge of the microscopic 
and macroscopic universe. Anyone who ponders the vitality, 
both scientific and theological, with which Pére Teilhard de 
Chardin, S.J.,! attempts to accommodate his interpretation of 
evolutionary processes to his vision of Christ, will begin to discern 
the valuable contributions which a deep insight into the universe 
can yield for fresh expressions and, ret fer for fresh perceptions 
in theology. 

Teilhard’s competence as a scientist, particularly in paleontology, 
is willingly acknowledged even by his bitterest critics. However, 
it is not his scientific eminence that has drawn so many to his side. 
He was above all a thinker, and, in a way, a prophet. Because of 
his extraordinary vision and his ability to express his insights in an 
attractive literary style, his influence on contemporary thought is 
great and is bound to grow. Sir Julian Huxley may be right when 
he asserts, in his introduction to the book, that Teilhard de 
Chardin has compelled “scientists to see the spiritual implications 


t The Phenomenon of Man, by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Translated by 
Bernard Wall. With an Introduction by Sir Julian Huxley (Collins, 25s.). Among 
some two hundred articles and books written by Teilhard de Chardin, The 
Phenomenon of Man is generally reckoned his masterpiece. 
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of their knowledge.” Yet perhaps it is not altogether true that he 


has “‘forced theologians to view their ideas in the new perspective 
of evolution.” Most of today’s theologians, at least the most alert 
among them, do indeed thus view their ideas; however, Teilhard 
did not “force” many of them, but rather tended, initially at any 
rate, to antagonise them by his theological originality and un- 
familiar terminology. 

To understand Teilhard’s achievement in The Phenomenon y 
Man, three steps in his procedure must be carefully distinguished. 
He himself repeatedly insists that his methodology is scientific; 
his intention is to stick to the plane of experimental observation, 
complemented by attempts at interpretation with the aid of 
hypotheses. A second step, still within the sphere of positive 
science, is the interpretation of the past and the future in the light 
of present knowledge. The source of much of the controversy 
about the book is the third step, which consists in the author’s 
endeavour to synthesise the conclusions resulting from his scientific 
study of reality with aspects of his Christian knowledge gained 
from faith. 

Most of the attacks aimed at Teilhard de Chardin betray a 
failure to grasp, or at least to keep in mind, the basic point of view 
directing his investigation. He undertakes to study man, not from 
every angle, but only as seen from the outside. He wishes to 
contemplate man purely as a phenomenon among others; the 
most important of all, to be sure, but still only as a phenomenon. 
He expressly disavows all pretence to metaphysics. The precise 
viewpoint is hard to define; it does not fit readily into any of our 
customary categories. Perhaps we should not be too far from the 
truth if we labelled it a sort of scientific cosmology, or “hyper- 
physics.” Therefore we must not expect him to furnish a complete 
exposition of man’s existential situation. To the phiiosopher and 
the theologian he leaves vast areas of study, which can be pursued 
only with the methods pertinent to philosophy and theology. 

There may be some reason for dissatisfaction with Teilhard’s 
procedures; there seems to be some confusion in methodology. 
Occasionally, without clear warning to the reader, he surmounts 
the phenomenal plane to engage in speculation that is surely 
philosophical, as when he discourses on the nature of man. On 
the other hand, when he touches on theology, and completes his 
exposition by introducing Christ or the Mystical Body, his 
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intention of momentarily rising above the level of positive 
science is usually indicated. 

Teilhard’s primary objective was to rescue evolution from the 
materialism which had appropriated it, and to restore it to its 
rightly spiritual domain. To do this while resolutely abiding on 
the positive level with his fellow scientists was not the easiest of 
tasks. Along with them, he was in full control of the facts estab- 
lished by science: the vast array of successive forms of life 
exhibiting an ever increasing complexity: the appearance and 
— of psychic factors in some families of organisms: and a 

y conscious mind at the culmination of one evolving line. 
Contemplation of such facts led him to his perception of the 
evolutive unity of the universe, in which all energy converged 
toward the goal of maximum consciousness. As the universe is in 
process of spatial expansion from the infinitesimal to the immense, 
so also it is in process of organic involution upon itself, from the 
extremely simple to the extremely complex. This involution of 
complexity is experimentally bound up with a correlative increase 
of consciousness. Teilhard’s originality is found in his contention 
that terrestrial substances possess the property of becoming more 
vitalised as they become more complex. 

The underlying assumption is that life has always been present 
within the deepest reaches of all matter. It did not suddenly burst 
forth at some definite instant and place. In every region of space 
and time, the stuff of the universe has an inner aspect at some 
point of itself; things have a Within that is co-extensive with 
their Without. This position is not, of course, confirmed by our 
experience. But an easy explanation is at hand: the psychic is so 
feeble in so-called “lifeless” things that it cannot be discovered 
by us; it is too rudimentary a consciousness, a sort of pre-life. 
Yet it must be admitted, Teilhard holds, for in the last analysis 
there must be only a single energy at work in the world. With 
the increase of complexity, life eventually emerges in forms that 
can be recognised by us; and once it appears, it evolves according 
to its own necessary laws. Nervous systems followed the process 
of increasing complication and concentration. By the end of the 
Tertiary era, an organism was fashioned among the primates that 
was remarkably rich and supple; this particular being continued 
to advance, and suddenly took an infinite leap forward. Almost 
nothing had changed outwardly, but a tremendous revolution 
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took place within: consciousness became capable of perceiving 
itself, and with thought the first man was born. 

This startling leap occurred only once, at the very point where 
reflection was first achieved. Although science has nothing to 
say directly for or against monogenism (whether the human 
species at its origin is represented by one individual or couple), 
it does seem to come out decisively in favour of monophyletism 
(the initial unity of the human species in a single phylum). 

No philosophical or theological objection need be lodged 
against the law of complexity-consciousness which regulates 
evolution from the sub-atomic stage, where complexity and 
consciousness were at a minimum, to man, where they attain 
their supreme perfection. The law is formulated from a purely 
phenomenological point of view. Nor need scandal be taken at 
the omission of all mention of God’s creative activity in producing 
the soul of man; for Teilhard’s description of evolution does not 
exclude ontological discontinuity. He reminds us that the con- 
tinuity observed by science is phenomenal, and is concerned only 
with things as they appear.! Under the phenomenal veil there is 
abundant room for God’s special intervention in creating the 
human soul. Our minds may move on different and successive 


planes of knowledge; the plane here chosen by Teilhard is that of — 


scientific observation. He is also within his rights when, adhering 
to the same plane, he refuses to elect between monogenism and 
polygenism; such a question is beyond the competence of positive 
science. 

Teilhard’s deepest interest is in the future. His consuming desire 
was to contribute his solution to the problem of human destiny. 
After the appearance of man, the upward movement continues 
and mounts toward greater consciousness. But it does not tend 
to produce new human species. On the contrary, the goal is a 
heightened unity. As animal evolution eventually issued in a 
body capable of bearing a spiritual soul, so, on a higher level, 
human evolution little by little organises a collective person that 
makes man ready for the ultimate stage of his perfection. The 
final end of the advance is not a multiplicity of persons, but a 
oneness of mankind in a super-organism that harbours no threat 
to the persons composing it. At its summit evolution converges 
towards a personal, transcendent point, designated as Omega. 

* Cf. p. 169, note. 
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This is Teilhard’s boldest and most pregnant idea. It introduces 


something entirely new into the programme of evolution, some- 
thing which perhaps will not be accepted by most scientists. All 
evolutive movement from the very beginning, during all the 
thousands of millions of years, had been heading towards converg- 
ence at the Point Omega, union with the transcendent God. The 
underlying energy at work has always been love, that is the affinity 
of being with being. This love is not peculiar to man, but isa general 
property of life, and is found in all the forms successively appearing 
in organised matter. In the mammals that are close to us we can 
easily recognise it in such manifestations as parental instinct and 
herding tendencies. In its remoter analogical varieties, for instance 
in the molecule, it is so rudimentary as to be imperceptible. In 
men it is their deepest source of power, and is the sole force that 
can unite them in such a way as to complete and fulfil them. 
Fuller being means closer union; and union among men is requi- 
site for their union with God, the end of the entire movement of 
evolution. In Teilhard’s still unpublished Le Christique, the Omega 
of evolution is identified with the Christ of revelation. 

The super-organism envisioned by Teilhard seems to be in the 
order of nature. Of course, natural procedures and the unity 
which they produce must be distinguished from supernatural 
procedures. Nevertheless all natural movements toward unity of 
consciousness are dispositions favourable to the Kingdom of 
Christ. Towards the latter stages of human history, when mankind 
unites in a collective personality, and Omega, the main unitive 
factor in the final period, exerts its attractive power, supernatural 
means are indispensable. In this sense evolution cannot achieve its 
climax without grace. But the unity prophesied by Teilhard is 
still on the phenomenal plane and does not compromise the 
gratuity of grace. 

Such a view of evolution cannot but broaden and ennoble a 
man’s outlook on life. It imparts to him a sense of his own impor- 
tance and of his own responsibility; each of us has a task to perform 
in promoting future unity. Human growth towards collective 
organisation and development of freedom can assist the progres- 
sive formation of Christ’s Mystical Body, for they are wholesome 
conditions for the reception of the supernatural charity requisite 
for its structure. Mankind is invited, by its very nature, to realise 
a mounting unity of consciousness; and such natural progress can 
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be employed, as a highly advantageous disposition, for the full 
flowering of supernatural life. Obviously, salvation is not the 
natural fruit of biological ascent; the grace that is to transfigure 
the world is certainly not the upward drive of evolution. Christ's 
grace, not evolution, will save us. But in Teilhard’s view, Christ’s 
grace makes use of evolution. 

When we consider such developments, we may suspect that 
Teilhard the scientist has yielded the floor to Teilhard the Christian. 
In interpreting his vast hoard of facts he was undoubtedly swayed 
by his religious convictions. With utmost sincerity he tries to 
express his sense of the direction which evolution seems to be 
taking, and he frankly states that in his scientific eschatology he is 
moving in the domain of mere probabilities. Yet, at the moment 
when hypotheses have to be introduced, he reasonably chooses 
those that are in accord with his Christian faith. He is perfectl 
aware of his procedure in such cases; indeed, he insists that fai 
and reason must join. Religious knowledge and scientific know- 
ledge are two phases of one and the same act of complete know- 
ledge: the only one capable of embracing the past and the future 
of evolution so as adequately to contemplate and evaluate them.! 

He finds his justification in what he aptly calls the Christian 
phenomenon. “The Christian fact stands before us. It has its 
oe among the other realities of the world.” That fact may not 

overlooked by any thinking man who seeks to understand the 
universe. The reality of Christianity is recognised in the force it 
has been able to exert among men. It addresses itself to every 
man of every class, and from the very outset took its place as one 
of the most vigorous and fruitful currents ever found in the 
“noosphere” (the thinking layer of the earth). Even more than a 
quantitative value of life, as measured by its world-wide action, 
it is a qualitative value expressing itself, in the manner of all 
biological progress, by the appearance of a new state of con- 
sciousness, Christian love. This is the phenomenon which is so 
important for the science of man: in every corner of the earth a 
zone of thought has emerged in which universal love is operative. 
Far from slowing down, Zz movement seems, even when viewed 
dispassionately from without, to be gaining in acceleration and 
intensity. 

Although uncongenial to some ancient religions, immersed as 

p. 285. 2 p. 292. 
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they are in untenable myths or in a pessimistic and passive mysti- 
cism, evolution as conceived by Teilhard is capable of promoting 
Christianity; for it offers the Christian a magnificent means of 
feeling more at home with God, and of giving himself more 
pan to Him. In its trend toward a conscious synthesis 
founded on love, Christianity is moving toward the spiritual and 
transcendent pole of universal convergence, the Omega Point. 
All this can be divined by the scientific observer. Supernaturally, 
in a way that escapes natural observation, the unitive contact of 
man with God reaches a super-intimacy brought about by grace. 
Thus we can say that the Christian faith is destined, and is pre- 
paring, to save and even to take the place of evolution.! 

Various reasons have been assigned to account for the attrac- 
tiveness of Teilhard’s works, especially of The Phenomenon of 
Man. His success is attributed to his spirited optimism, his 
assurance, welcomed by a world fearful of further wars, that men 
are tending to unite. Perhaps, too, many people are tiring of the 
pessimism of some contemporary existentialist philosophies, and 
gladly embrace the suggestion that — fright and evil may 

e no more than the birth-pangs of a new and happier world. 
For those who are surfeited with materialism, the prospect that 
mankind is oriented toward spirit offers hope. Such reasons seem 
to be quite valid. To them must be added the satisfaction found 
ina skilfully-wrought synthesis that makes the universe intelligible. 
The Christian cannot but experience exaltation at the thought 
of the magnificent harmony prevailing between Teilhard’s 
scientific depiction of the aaa s movement and the deepest 
convictions of his faith. The theologian, who knows that the 
power to save cannot be lodged in any human or cosmic force, 
can derive inspiration from the perspective that the universe is 
rising toward greater consciousness and unity, a movement 
utilised by God for man’s supernatural salvation and the prgpara- 
tion of His Kingdom. Even the non-Christian, though aware that 
Teilhard is discovering rather than demonstrating, must be 
impressed with the description of the intelligible movement of the 
world that implies the existence of God, and may well ask himself 
if he is not here confronted with reality and truth. 

No man’s work is perfect, and critics have not been reluctant 
to point out flaws in Teilhard’s book. One of the more serious of 


pp. 296 ff. 
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these is the omission of the production of material being by 
creation. Through the book, creation is scarcely mentioned; the 
beginning of things is passed over in silence. It could be said, in 
his defence, that he could not, while remaining on the plane of 
science, prove anything about the absolute beginning of things. 
Philosophically, as St. Thomas argued in seven of his major 
works, creation in time cannot be demonstrated. There is no 
inherent contradiction in the idea of creation from all eternity. It 
may also be said that Teilhard is concerned with the unitive rather 
than the creative aspect of divine activity. God is constantly pre- 
sented as the goal of an ascensional motion. Teilhard, however, 
writes not ly as a scientist but as a Christian. And hence it 
remains a very valid criticism that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to square some of his hypotheses with Christian 
revelation. 

Teilhard has also been justifiably criticised as over-oblivious of 
sin. Where he speaks of evil towards the end of the book, he seems 
to be answering an objection, and even there his references are 
more to physical than to moral evil. Again it could be said that, 
while, as a scientist, he could hardly have been expected to draw 
out the dogma of original sin, he does allow for it: the quantity 
of malice and evil in the world appears excessive and inexplicable 
unless some extraordinary catastrophe or primordial deviation 
has interfered with the normal course of evolution.t Phenomenon 
leaves much to theology, which must add depth and precision to 
the findings and suggestions furnished by experience. But although 
the doctrines of sin and redemption are not incompatible with 
his teaching, the criticism of insufficiency is, again, a valid one. 

In addition to preserving awareness of the phenomenological 
plane of the 1 a the reader must remember that Teilhard 
speaks his own language and uses or even invents his own termin- 
ology, which are definitely not those of theology or scholastic 

hilosophy. (It is easy to understand why seminary students have 
on directed not to read the book except under competent 
guidance.) At all events, the book should not be begun unless it is 
read through to the end. What the author writes in the Epilogue, 
the Postscript and the Appendix, brings out the value of the work 
and contributes intelligibility to all the previous development. 
The scientist is a Christian throughout, and his knowledge of 
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Catholic dogma guided his scientific efforts. So perfectly and 
exactly does God, Centre of centres, coincide with the Omega 
Point that Teilhard, as he says in all honesty,t would not have 
formulated his hypothesis if he had not found, in his consciousness 
as a believer, not only its speculative model, but its living reality. 


294. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Buckfast, 
S. Devon. 
6 April 1960 


The Editor, THz 


DEaR Sr, 
In my review of The History of Belmont Abbey in the April 
number of THE Monts, I have unwittingly been guilty of a 
serious error in my statement concerning “‘the rapid succession 
of Abbots of the new Abbey of Belmont,” which I would ask 
you to correct in your next issue. Between 1934 (not 1940), 
when Abbot Romuald Leonard succeeded Abbot Kindersley, 
and 1955, the date of the election of Dom Maurice Martin (the 
present Abbot), only five abbots were elected at Belmont—not 
seven, as my statement read—but of these, three: Abbots Leonard, 
Lightbound and Gleeson, were prevented by ill-health from 
completing their full term of eight years. It is this unfortunate 
occurrence which created the impression of the rapid succession 
of abbots. How I wrote about seven abbots instead of five I 
cannot now explain, except that I may have found the chapter 
on “Recent Events” somewhat involved. This is no excuse, 
and I herewith express my sincere regret for such an error, 
which must have pained the Abbot and community of Belmont, 
to whom I offer my heartfelt apologies. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Srépuan, O.S.B. 


ST. BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX 


By 
WILLIAM YEOMANS 


to be dreamers than the French,” wrote Pierre de Celle, a 
contemporary of St. Bernard. Be that as it may, one English- 
man at least, St. Stephen Harding, was wide awake enough to 
recognise in the young Bernard of Fontaines-Lés-Dijon the 
makings of a saint. In all justice to Pierre de Celle, it must be 
admitted that St. Stephen would have been a very unobservant 
dreamer had he not detected something out of the ordinary in 
this novice whose force of character and fervour were the 
inspiration of the thirty companions he brought with him to 
Citeaux. But St. Stephen also had the courage of his convictions 
when in 1115, only three years after Bernard’s entry into the 
young Cistercian Order, he sent him out to make a new founda- 
tion. The seniores of Citeaux were surprised (one might even say 
nettled) for Bernard was only twenty-five years old and not 
et ordained, and they may have felt that on this occasion their 
holy Abbot had nodded. However, those who survived to see 
the rapid growth of the new foundation of Clairvaux, and the 
immense prestige and influence of its Abbot, would have had 
ample matter for meditation on those words —‘‘A seniority 
there is that claims reverence, owing nothing to time, not 
measured by the lapse of years; count a man grey-haired when 
he is wise, ripe of age when he is without stain.”? But they were 
Cistercians and would have asked for nothing better than such 
an object-lesson of the truth of that book which was their staple 
diet—the Bible. 


7 | HAVE FOUND by experience that the English are more inclined 


St. Bernard’s works are in Migne, P.L., vol. 182 (letters and treatises), vol. 183 
(sermons). The critical edition in nine volumes, of which two have already 
appeared, is being prepared by Dom Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 

2 Wisdom 4: 8-9. ; 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the surest way of understanding 
Bernard is to approach him through the Bible.t Any single page 
of Bernard reveals his constant use of the Bible. But he does not 
regard the Scriptures merely as a source of apt quotation; if he 
pores over the sacred text it is because “it is the source of life and 
my soul knows no other.” Bernard drew the inspiration of his 
spiritual doctrine from the Bible, and he elaborated it by reflect- 
ing on the Bible with the aid of the great commentators, especially 
Origen, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory the Great. 
It is the traditional method of exegesis by means of the four 
senses of Scripture which furnishes him with a method of reflec- 
tion and a means of expression. Finally it is to the Bible that we 
must look for the meaning he attaches to the vocabulary of the 
spiritual life. He may, for example, use the language of the Stoics 
to speak of the virtues and the affections of the soul, he may 
borrow a definition from the philosophers, but the content of 
that vocabulary is biblical. Bernard’s way of thinking is not that 
of the Scholastics, and he is “the last of the Fathers” primarily 
because of his attitude to the Bible. 

When Bernard uses the phrase—the word of God—that term 
often includes the two meanings of the Incarnate Word and the 
written word of God. Just as the Word made flesh resumes in 
Himself the fullness of the Godhead, so in the written word of 
the Bible is contained the unique revelation of the divine mystery. 
The Bible contains no other mystery than that of Christ, for it is 
He who gives to the Scriptures their unity and their meaning. It 
is Christ who is the principle of that unity for He is everywhere 
present, pre-figured in the Old Testament and revealed in the 
New, hence “His coming was not that of someone who was 
absent, but the manifestation of someone who was hidden.’ 
The shadows of the Old Testament disappear before the light of 
Christ. He is revealed in the great figures of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, and even long before them, for He is also the new 
Adam. This unifying presence of Christ makes the Bible as a 
whole the heritage of the Christian. It is the Church’s history 
because it is the history of Christ. Hence only the Christian can 


t Cf. P. Dumontier, St. Bernard et la Bible (Paris 1953), and especially Pére de 
Lubac’s incomparable Exégése Médiévale (Paris 1959). 

2 P.L. 183, 849 A, In Cant. 16: 1. 

3 Ibid. 43 D, In Adv. Dni. 3: 1. 
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read the Bible and attain its true meaning—pars mea haec qui in 
Christum credo.* 

Speaking of the life of Christ, Bernard can say, “Whatsoever 
works He performed before men, all that He spoke and endured, 
He so accomplished that there was not the least moment, not 
even one iota which did not have its place in the hidden plan 
of God, not one that escaped the divine mystery.” The same 
expression comes naturally to Bernard when he refers to the Spirit 
who speaks in Scripture—‘‘when he speaks it is not possible for one 
iota not to have meaning.”3 There is then nothing unimportant 
in the Bible “‘nor is it permitted without sacrilege to treat any 
of his (the Spirit’s) words, no matter how small, as if superfluous 
or inept.”4 This principle of exegesis becomes a principle of the 
theology of the spiritual life: “what happened historically in the 
Head must, we believe, be brought about later on in the life of 
his Body.” The Christian life is the entry into the mystery of 
Christ in all its dimensions, and in His mysteries the whole history 
of the Old Testament finds a meaning for the Christian. This 
assimilation to Christ is effected through the Bible, in the frame- 
work of the liturgical seasons of the Church. Bernard can thus 
speak of the mystery of Advent and the mystery of Lent because 
he sees that each moment of the liturgical life of the Church, 
pregnant with the mystery of Christ, binds the members of the 
Church progressively closer to their unique Mediator. 

Bernard’s reverence for the Bible a his deep conviction of 
its unity have their source in his belief that the living God has 
made it His dwelling-place. But to find the inspiration for his 
ardent study of the Bible (it was said that he knew it by heart) 
Wwe must go a step further. God does not simply speak every- 
where in the Scriptures, He addresses His words to us, He reve 
Himself for our sakes. The propter nos homines of the Incarnation 
is the raison d’étre also of the Bible. The history related in Scripture 
shows clearly “how full of solicitude the divine majesty has been 
lest it should lose us for all eternity.”6 Hence it would be the 
grossest effrontery to neglect the divine word, to turn a deaf ear 
to the words which God speaks expressly for our comfort and 
instruction. The three divine Persons have poured their infinite 


t P.L. 1134 D, In Cant. 73: 2. 2 Ibid. 260 A, In Dom. Palm. 3: 1. 
3 Ibid. 716 B, De Div. 93: 1. 4 Ibid. 982 B, In Cant. 40: 1. 
5 Ibid. 682 C, De Div. 58: 2. 6 Ibid. 326 D-327 A, In Fest. Pentec. 2: 2. 
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power and wisdom and love into the work of salvation, and to 
spurn the Scriptures would be to make light of their labours. It 
is the realisation that God has chosen the Scriptures for His 
meeting-place with man which makes Bernard scrutinise their 
every letter. The infinite Creator of the universe puts Himself 
at the disposal of man in the pages of the sacred text, speaking to 
him in words and gestures which he can understand; such divine 
courtesy can in Bernard’s estimation provoke only one response— 
let us approach with joy the fountains of the Saviour. But the 
Bible is more than a meeting-place between God and man, it 
is a tryst, for God is love. The divine majesty yields before His 
infinite love, so that He does not summon man to His presence, 
He does not impose Himself from on high, rather, becoming 
man He exchanges the transcendance of the “I am who am” for 
the loving companionship of the “I am with you all days.” 
Bernard reads this supreme revelation in every line of the 
Canticle of Canticles which finds its true meaning in terms of 
Christ and the Church, the Word and the soul and “sings the 
praises of Christ and His Church, the grace of sacred love, and 
the mysteries of that eternal marriage.”! 

This enables us to see why Bernard attaches importance to 
the reading of Scripture, the lectio divina of St. Benedict, that 
reverent, prayerful search for the Word in the word. Reading 
the Scriptures is not merely an exercise of the memory and 
intellect, though it implies a careful study of the text and of the 
patristic commentaries on it. It is a work which engages the whole 
man, all his faculties and all his affective powers. The Scriptures 
are known only when they are lived, when they are translated 
into terms of one’s own experience.? “The word of God is the 
bread of life and the food of the soul. . . . Therefore let it descend 
into the very entrails of your soul; let it pass on into your affec- 
tions and actions.”3 The capacity of the soul to understand the 
mysteries of Scripture is in Bernard’s mind strictly equivalent to 
the closeness of its union with Christ. For this reason he introduces 
his sermons on the Canticle with the words “The things I have 
to say to you, brethren, are not those I would say to people in 


1 P.L. 788 B, In Cant. 1: 8. 

2 Cf. P. Claude Bodard, La Bible—expression d’une expérience religieuse chez 
St. Bernard, in St. Bernard Théologien, Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis, July- 
December 1953. 

3 Ibid. 51 B, In Adv. Dni. 5: 2. 
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the world, or rather I shall say them in a different way.”! The 
assimilation of Scripture is a becoming like unto Christ and 
therefore a grace of the Spirit; and hence the Canticle of Canticles 
is to be proposed only to those who are prepared to give them- 
selves entirely to Christ. 

To describe this prayerful search, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, for a living contact with Christ in the Scriptures, Bernard 
turns naturally to metaphors drawn from the refectory. Indeed 
the whole digestive process, and especially those audible expres- 
sions of satisfaction and repletion which eastern courtesy demands 
and western good manners abhor, are used as an analogy of the 
assimilation of the Scripture and the consequent showing forth 
of Christ in deed and word. He sees the monastic audience as 
rows of hungry mouths (which in all probability they were) 
eagerly agape to receive the good bread which he, the fidelis 
coquus, will serve them smoking hot from the oven of his medita- 
tion. To these gourmets of the word of God he gives cakes of 
the finest flour. Or he encourages them to champ the honeycomb 
of the letter and extract the sweetness of the Spirit, or it may be 
the marrow from the bone or the nut from the shell.2 The word 
of God is to be ground up by these ruminantes, to be relished and 
savoured, digested and assimilated. Then at last comes the 
magnificent regurgitation, the ructus—which are the Sermons 
which have earned for Bernard the title of Doctor Mellifluus. He 
was so called not primarily on account of the rhetorical elegance 
of his discourses but because his words are redolent of the rich 
aroma of the Spirit, every line full of the sweetness of the Lord. 
Doctor Mellifluus is a tribute to Bernard as an exegete not as a 
latinist. 

Scripture is given to the Church for the building up of the 
Body of Christ, and for this reason Bernard has a supreme con- 
fidence that the Spirit, who inspired the Scriptures, and who is 
ever present in the Church, will not fail to lead the children of 
God into the light of Truth. Bernard accepts the understanding 
of Scripture which he has received in prayer as a manifestation of 
the Spirit. Consequently it is the common patrimony of all, not 
Bernard’s private property. The gifts of God to the individual 
members of His Church are at the same time gifts to the whole 
Church, and Bernard is convinced that whatever help he may 

1 P.L. 785 A, In Cant. 1: 1. a Ibid. 1134 D, cf. In Cant. 73: 2. 
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receive from God is not the reward of his own merits, but given 
to him because of the needs of those who depend on him— 
“I never consciously omit what in my opinion would be useful 
to you. How dare I do such a thing? Especially in those matters 
upon which I have been given light for your sakes.”* 

As has been cman Bernard’s attitude to the Bible was 
nothing new. He had the solid tradition of the Fathers of the 
Church and indeed of St. Paul to support him, and his heritage 
was that theology which flourished in the Benedictine monasteries. 
His use of Scripture is solidly rooted in the dogmatic, sacra- 
mental, and liturgical use of the Bible by the Church. In all this 
he is faithful to the great principle of exegesis, that Scripture 
can be read truly only in the Church and by the Church. Because 
his spirituality is biblical it is founded on faith on Christ, and 
pours its riches into the common fount of the Church. 

The central core of Bernard’s message is contained in the 
words “God is love” and “He has first loved us.” The theme of 
love so developed by the Cistercians, and nowhere more sub- 
limely than in Bernard’s own De Diligendo Deo and the sermons 
on the Canticle, has its raison d’étre in these phrases from St. John’s 
first Epistle. The whole history of creation and of the fall of man; 
of the patient fidelity of God to His promise of a redeemer; of 
the working out of salvation in the incarnation, death, and 
resurrection of Christ; of the ultimate assumption of man into 
glory; all this falls into a pattern in the brilliant light of the revela- 
tion that God is love for man. He is the “ambitious lover,”? 
“who can nowhere and never not love because he is love,”3 in 
whom man is “from eternity because he is eternally loved.’’4 
God does not treat man as a slave, or even as a hired servant, 
but as a lover. This is the vision which enthralls Bernard and 
enables him to write, “You wish to hear from me why and how 
God is to be loved? My answer is: the reason for loving God is 
God Himself, and the measure in which we should love Him is 
to love Him without measure.”5 

But Bernard could not have been so overwhelmed by that 
revelation had he not first of all learned with Moses that no man 
can see God and live. Bernard’s notion of the God of love must 

t P.L. 1117 A, In Cant. 82: 1. 2 Ibid. 1110 A, In Cant. 68: 4. 


3 Ibid, 1117 A, In Cant. 70: 2. 4 Ibid. 1126 B, In Cant. 71: 10. 
§ Ibid. 182, 974 A, De Dil. Deo 1: 1. 
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be understood against the background of his reverent adoration 
of the divine majesty, and in the light of the phrase he uses so 
constantly, “‘he that is a searcher of majesty, shall be overwhelmed 
by glory.”! For God is the immutable Creator of the universe; 
He is infinite power and eternal wisdom who has no need of man. 
His majesty is incomprehensible and ineffable, far beyond the 
grasp of a finite mind whose choicest words are but the senseless 
mouthings of a baby—a, a, a—compared with the reality they 
seek to describe. The fundamental religious attitude of man before 
God must be that of awe and adoration. Without it Bernard’s 
notion of the God of love loses its essential strength. His whole 
spiritual attitude is based upon this solid foundation and for that 
reason he can speak of love without ever becoming sentimental. 
His understanding of the transcendance of God & him ready 
to accept the exigencies which the love of God imposes, to take 
up his cross daily and follow the lover of the human race. 

It is because God takes such a loving interest in man that 
Bernard is led to follow Him, and to formulate the second 
principle of his spirituality, complementary to his notion of the 
God of love. To-day it would be called a Christian anthropology, 
but in Bernard’s time it usually went under the title of a treatise de 
Anima. Bernard’s own contribution is entitled de Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio. Bernard learnt the principle of self-knowledge not from 
the philosophers but from the Bible—“Lord what is man that 
thou carest for him?’ Hence his enquiry into the nature of man 
is essentially theological. He tries to see man through the eyes of 
God—to see the image and likeness of God in man. This tradi- 
tionally Christian theme is developed first in terms of the liberty 
of man, in the de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio; in the Sermons on the 
Canticle (Sermons 80-83), he treats of it in relation to the 
magnitudo and rectitudo of the soul, its capacity for God and the 
directness with which it seeks Him; and finally, in the Sermo 45 
de Diversis, he takes up St. Augustine’s doctrine of the vestigia 
Trinitatis in the three faculties of the soul.3 Bernard sees in the 
vital activity of the soul, in its very essence, and in the gift of 
liberty which distinguishes men from the beasts, the mark of the 


1 Proverbs 25: 27. 2 Ps. 143: 3. 
3 On the intricacies of Bernard’s doctrine, cf. M. Standaert, O.C.R., La 
doctrine de image chez St. Bernard. Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses January- 
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divinity and the possibility of attaining to union with God. The 
spiritual life is a progressive liberation and expansion of the soul, 
a development of all the capacities which God has given man. 
Hence “knowledge of yourself is a step to the knowledge of 
God; and from His image which will be renewed in you He 
himself will be seen.” 

It is undeniable that this first consciousness of self is an aware- 
ness of sin, but it goes far beyond a mere examination of con- 
science, a listing of vices and virtues. It is rather a consciousness 
of sin and of the awful destiny which awaits sin seen in the light 
of what man should and can be and of the glory to which God 
will surely lead him. It is the experience of the bitter contradiction 
which man finds in himself between the sublimity of his aspira- 
tions and the bestiality of conduct—“seeing himself in the clear 
light of truth man finds himself in the regions of unlikeness.””? 
The essential point of this experience is not man’s discovery of 
sin in himself, but the realisation that sin need not triumph. It is 
present but not victorious. The very acknowledgment of the 
inner warfare between good and evil is a movement of libe 
which provokes the cry, “Lord who is like unto thee?’’3 This 
primary religious act which is the admission of the uniqueness of 
God is a free act, the first step towards the rejection of sin, that 
ill-starred attempt to be like unto God by means other than those 
he has chosen. 

Bernard’s most violent denunciations of sin are invariably 
marked by the Christian optimism of the Epistle to the Romans. 
It is possible to condemn sin, to unmask it in all its hideous 
reality because Christ has conquered sin and it has now no hold 
over man. Bernard can say at the end of a vivid passage on the 
sinfulness of man: “Without doubt man has become like unto 
mere emptiness, man is reduced to nothing, he is nothing.” 
But he does not leave man in this awful nothingness of sin. “Let 
us however breathe again, my brothers, since if we are nothing 
in our own hearts perhaps there is another opinion of ourselves 
hidden in the heart of God. O Father of mercies. O Father of the 
wretched. Why does your heart go out to them? I know why, 
yes I know; where your treasure is there is your heart. How then 
can we be nothing if we are your treasure?’’4 The testimony of 


t P.L. 183, 970 C, In Cant. 36: 6. 2 Ibid. 969 D, In Cant. 36: 4. 
3 Ibid. 1180 C-1181 C, In Cant. 82:7-8. 4 Ibid. $31 C, In Dedic. Eccl. 5: 3-5. 
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this opinion of God is written in the blood of the one mediator 
Christ. It is indelible. No accumulation of sin, no matter how 
monstrous, is ever a reason for despair. The true knowledge of 
self is not the scrupulous dissection of one’s actions but the 
possession of self in God. Sin dislocates and dismembers the soul 
in the same way as death, the penalty of sin, brings about the 
disintegration of the body. When man enters into his own soul 
he enters into God who is “the soul of the soul’! and finds that 
divine life which alone can restore him to his integrity, uniting 
and developing all that is good within him. 

This starting point of self-knowledge is the beginning of the 
road back to the Father. That road is Christ, who said “I am 
the way.” Together Father, Son, and Spirit are at work helping 
man to walk with a firm and unwavering step. The Father draws 
man eternally to Himself in love, that is to say in the Spirit, who 
cries out “Abba! Father!” in the heart of man, assuring him of 
his adopted sonship in Christ. This is the mystery of salvation 
made known in Christ, the revelation of the Trinity of love who 
call man to share eternally in their love. Christ holds the central 
place in Bernard’s spirituality because He holds the central place 
in the Scriptures. But Christ came on earth to bear witness to 
the Father and ascended into heaven to send the Spirit into His 
Church. Bernard is led through Christ to the Trinity. His devo- 
tion to the Saviour fructifies into consciousness of the presence 
of the three Divine Persons in his soul and in the whole of creation. 
In the memory, which is man’s awareness not only of the past 
but equally of the present and future, there is the power of the 
Father which fructifies in the theological virtue of hope, ground- 
ing all man’s efforts solidly in the unconquerable might of God. 
The presence of the Son manifests itself in the intellect in the 
virtue of faith, which enables man to penetrate the surface 
appearance of reality and act in the light of the wisdom of God. 
In the will the Spirit of love pours forth that divine charity which 
will never pass away. Here Bernard unites the theology of the 
appropriations to the divine Persons with that of the virtues to 
emphasise the unity which should reign in the life of man. He 
may give priority to the will but he never divorces the will from 
the intellect and memory, any more than he separates the Father 
and the Son from the Spirit, or faith and hope from charity. The 

t P.L. $69 B, De Div. 10: 4. 
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life of charity must be grounded in faith and spurred on by hope. 
This is only another way of saying that it is only from Christ 
that we receive the Spirit who leads us back to the Father. The 
same dogma can be expressed in the exegetical terms familiar to 
Bernard. For it is the tropological or moral sense of Scripture 
which intensifies the Christian life of charity. This tropology is 
simply the translation into experience of the allegorical sense 
which is the understanding and penetration of the mysteries of 
faith. Both these senses of Scripture lead to the anagogical sense, 
the contemplation of the realities of heaven already perceptible 
to the eyes of faith, and contained in germ in the life of charity. 
Thus Bernard welds into a unity the diverse disciplines into 
which theology is divided to-day—dogmatic and moral, ascetical 
and mystical and all the rest. 

God is a spirit, and he who adheres to God becomes one 
spirit with Him," but for Bernard the perfect union with God is 
reserved for the life to come. Meanwhile, man is a pilgrim far 
from his Father’s house, and the corruption of his body hampers 
the élan of the soul. Bernard felt keenly the crushing burden 
which the necessities of the body impose on the soul. Indeed, one 
of his favourite texts is, “the soul is weighed down by the weight 
of the body.”2 Dom Jean Leclercq has said that the ill-health of 
St. Gregory the Great is one of the great events in the history 
of spirituality.3 One might say the same about Bernard. He too 
was tortured by chronic ailments of the stomach which eventually 
prevented him from sharing the community life he loved so well. 
He too was a contemplative forced into an active life. In addition 
Bernard had the extreme sensitivity of a great artist. All this 
gave him a vivid perception of the paradox of man’s being, that 
of an immortal soul in a mortal body, of an eternal destiny to be 
worked out in time. When Bernard inveighs against the body 
there is no trace of dualism in his thought; he is neither Platonic 
nor Manichean but Christian. He is simply stating the fact that 
man’s earthly condition is marked by the penalty of sin, he must 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. No matter how ardently 
the soul desires to be united to God in this life, it must normally 
be content to wait for the perfection of union in heaven. It may 
happen that on earth the soul is rapt into the ecstasy of becoming 


t 1 Cor. 6: 17. 2 Wisdom 9: 17. 
3 L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris 19$3), p. 33. 
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one spirit with God; but this is the rare experience of a brief 
moment. Such an instant of mystical union sharpens man’s 
awareness of the innumerable cares imposed upon him by his 
earthly life, and increases his thirst for God. But such is not its 
main result. The soul returns from this embrace filled with divine 
love; and it is that very love which makes inevitable its return to 
the labour and misery of human existence. The more the soul is 
filled with the divine charity, the more is it capable and desirous 
of sharing in the work of redemption, to be done in the body 
and on earth. 

The soul and body are bound together by a common love and 
together they must go towards God. So profoundly was Bernard 
convinced of this unity of soul and body that he was led to take 
up the doctrine of the waiting of the soul in heaven for the 
resurrection of the body. However unorthodox his teaching on 
this point may have been one cannot but admire the conviction 
which inspired it.t For it is not only his desire to preserve the 
unity of the individual soul and body which is behind his doctrine, 
but also his preoccupation with the great eschatological vision of 
the completion of the mystical Body of Christ and the theology 
of the Communion of Saints. 

The body hampers the soul not because it is material but 
because it is corrupted by sin. The soul, liberated from the 
domination of sin by the victory of Christ, must work to free 
the body. This means going against the selfish instincts of the 
body which make man shrink from what is difficult and lead 
him to judge everything in terms of his own profit and comfort. 
The asceticism of Bernard is not a matter of doing what is 
unpleasant merely because it goes against the grain. Christian 
mortification is not an aimless cult of pain but a means of sharing 
more fully in the death of Christ in order that the fruits of His 
resurrection may be given to the world. The cross of Christ is 
not a symbol of death merely, but a symbol of a death which 
brings life. Sin shuts man in upon himself, separating him from 
God and from his fellow-men. The Christian asceticism of 
Bernard is designed to unite soul and body in divine charity, to 
enable the whole man to share in the work of redemption. The 


t Every year the Jesuits pay at least lip-service to Bernard’s opinion when they 
read second nocturn lessons for the feast of All Saints in the Society of Jesus. The 
lessons are taken from Bernard’s third sermon for the feast of All Saints. 
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true Christian is ready to seek out and make his own “the needs 
of the poor, the anguish of the oppressed, the worries of those 
who are sad, the faults of sinners, in short all the tribulations of 
men even those of our enemies.” 

It is true that Bernard seems to have gone to excess in the 
harsh, almost savage, treatment he gave his own body, but it is 
not for us to judge him. Bernard was prepared to lose all for the 
sake of gaining Christ and his inspiration was the generosity 
of the Cross. As Pére Louis Bouyer remarks, “L’ascése si farouche 
qu’elle soit chez lui, n’a rien émoussé mais bien tout intensifié de 
sa capacité prodigieuse de sentir et de vouloir.”2 Bernard’s 
affective spirituality, as it has been justly termed, rests upon the 
rigorous life of the Cistercians. His affectivity has nothing in 
common with the mawkish sentimentality which has brought 
the term affectively into disrepute. Rather it consists in the 
development in divine love of all man’s emotional capacity. 
Bernard sees man as a creature of feeling and emotion, his fears 
and joys, loves and sorrows are the mark of his humanity, they 
are all values which have to be preserved and transformed by 
grace so that man loves and rejoices, fears and sorrows in Christ. 

For more than half of his life as a Cistercian, Bernard was 
caught up into an intense activity which led him far from the 
monastery and seems to be in contradiction to his vocation. But 
Bernard’s active life depended upon his life of prayer and is a 
manifestation of his fidelity to his vocation. He is a man of action 
because he is a mystic. It is perhaps not mere fancy to see in the 
external activity of Bernard a symbol of the deep hidden spiritual 
activity which emanated from the Cistercian Order. The message 
of selfless charity was transmitted by Bernard and his followers to 
the whole Middle Ages. The doctrine of Bernard is to be seen at 
work in the Victorines, the Franciscans, and the Devotio Moderna, 
whilst through the Imitation of Christ and Ludolph the Carthus- 
ian’s Vita Christi Ignatius of Loyola was in contact with the 
same influence. The monastic life may be a flight from the world 
but it is not a refuge from reality. The world from which Bernard 
withdrew was the world understood in the Johannine sense—a 
deadly complex of sin inimical to the Christian life, which 
stifles the love of God in the hearts of men. In the cloister he 


1 P.L. 183, 828, A—B, In Cant. 12: 1. 
2 La Spiritualité de Citeaux (Paris 1955), p. 40. 
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sought above all the socialis vitae gratia which enables man to 
live as a true human being. 

Bernard’s message is essentially one of love and joy. It has the 
authentic note of Christian spirituality. If we ask him to teach us 
about God his answer will always be the same—God is love. If 
we seek in his writings an answer to the enigma of man we shall 
eventually come back to the statement that man is the chosen 
one of God, His beloved. Hence the relationship between man 
and God can only be fully developed in terms of love. It is only 
selfless charity which enables man to go towards God in the 
spirit of true liberty and not bowed down under the yoke of 
fear. The commandment of charity contains the whole law and 
the prophets, and the true lover of God is enabled to see in those 
commands of God not an intolerable burden but an expression 
of the exigencies of love. To arrive at such serenity and liberty 
there is only one road—Christ. 

It is this doctrine which makes Bernard the enemy of any sort 
of individualism no matter how pious it may be. He writes to a 
nun who had desires of becoming a hermit—‘You are either 
one of the foolish virgins (if indeed you are a virgin) or one of 
the prudent. If you are among the foolish the community is a 
necessity for you, if you belong with the wise you are necessary 
for the community.”* No true Christian can live for himself, 
and an authentic spiritual life leads inevitably to a deeper integra- 
tion of oneself through Christ into the life of His Church. This 
is as much the conclusion of Bernard’s life as it is of his doctrine. 

t Epist. 115, P.L. 182, 262 A. 
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may be roughly divided into three groups. There are first 

of all the Louvainists, people like Thomas Harding, John 
Martiall, John Rastell, Thomas Dorman, Nicolas Sander and 
Thomas Stapleton. These writers were especially active in “The 
Great Controversy” of the 1560’s of which Dr. A. C. Southern 
has given us such an excellent account. Naturally they tended 
to view the Elizabethan settlement as a temporary aberration 
and were above all concerned with a return to the status quo ante. 
Hence there is little characteristic political content in their 
writings, though they made some real advances in their treat- 
ment of the nature of the Church and the Roman primacy and 
performed their apologetic task exceedingly well. The testimony 
of Thomas Percy, the Earl of Northumberland, in 1570 is a 
striking illustration of this. On being questioned after his capture 
he stated that in his opinion these writers had made the dis- 
tinction between the true Church and the heretical one as plain 
as the difference between cheese and chalk. 

But the centre of exile literary activity shifted after the Great 
Controversy from Louvain to Douay, where William Allen 
became the leader of a group of Englishmen who looked forward 
rather than backward. There is a significant addition by Robert 
Persons in his 1586 Roman edition of Sander’s Anglican Schism. 
After Sander’s (or Rishton’s) account of the defeat of the earls 
in 1569 he adds, ““When these attempts failed the more prudent 
Catholics saw that England might ' for a long time in the 

t The substance of a paper read at the Second Annual Conference on Post- 
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darkness of heresy and that it was necessary to replace the old 
clergy. . . . They were convinced that sooner or later her 
would fail and that a new breed of priests had to be formed in 
preparation for that day.” | | 

Around him at Douay and later at Reims Allen gathered a 
new generation of exiles, people like William Rainolds and 
Gregory Martin. Later on Persons and his associates became 
partners in the work of the seminaries. These men, joined later 
on by Richard Verstegan and Thomas Fitzherbert, form the 
second general group of Catholic controversialists. Because they 
shared the same basic tenets of politics and had a common view- 
point on what was going on in England it is possible to study 
them as a school. 

But granted that such a study is possible, would it be profitable? 
A good number of Catholic historians evidently do not think 
so. They are acutely embarrassed by the political writings of 
English Catholics. The remark has been made that Fr. Pollen’s 
series of articles in THE MontH entitled “The Politics of English 
Catholics” was misnamed. It should have been called “The 
Politics of Some English Catholics.” The implication presumably 
being that Elizabethan Catholics could be divided into good 
ones who were “spiritual” and bad ones who were political. 

The Allen-Persons group on this view of things falls into the 
political camp and are often unfavourably contrasted with the 
controversialists who form the third group and who are variously 
called the Spiritual party, or the Appellants, or the Seculars. It 
is not our purpose here to judge between the two, but it must 
be pointed out that it is naive to think that the third group had 
no thought about politics. They had very definite ideas on the 
state, and in the works of men like William Barclay these ideas 
achieved a classic enunciation which the great political theorists 
of the seventeenth century deemed worthy of study and refuta- 
tion. It is only fair, however, to warn those who prefer to see 
in the political quietism of Barclay, pére and fils, and the other 
representatives of the same school such as Thomas Wright, 
William Watson, Henry Constable and Thomas Preston, the 
authentic Catholic tradition that this political quietism is only 
achieved at the price of opting for divine-right theories of 
government. 

The point is that if we are going to understand the mind of 
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the Catholics of the Elizabethan and early Jacobean period we 
have to accept the fact that both parties among them had their 
political theories. This is not to say that the books touching on 
politics were the most important part of the literary output of 
the Recusants. Judged by almost any standard they were second 
in importance and influence to the books of asceticism and 
practical devotion which not only helped keep the Catholic 
Church alive in England but also had a great influence on other 
religious bodies, notably the Puritans. Still it remains true that 
it will scarcely be possible to understand Recusant history, or 
indeed the national history, without some appreciation of the 
political thought of the exiles. 

One of the notable things about the political writings of the 
Allen—Persons party, to which we limit our remarks here, is their 
solid basis in fact and contemporary events. A great number of 
them are concerned with concrete criticism of the policy and 
personalities of the Elizabethan government. The very fact that 
they were written, printed out of sparse funds and distributed at 
great risk reveals something about the political ideas of the exiles 
for, to quote George Orwell, “Good pamphlets are likely to be 
written by men who passionately want to say something and 
who feel that the truth is obscured, but that the public would 
support them if they only knew the facts. If one had not a certain 
faith in democracy, one would not write —- one would 
try to gain one’s ends by intriguing among influential people.” 

That was the kind of conviction that inspired the first great 
political exposé of Elizabeth’s reign, the mysterious Treatise of 
Treasons, printed in Louvain in 1572, which attacked the two 
“new men” who were seen to be the authors of the religious 
policy of the Elizabethan government. The idea was to expose 
the true purposes of these two Sinons called to court “the 
one from Books, the other from buttery, now more than 
Barons by Office and Dignitie, more then Earles in possessions 
and wealth and more then any Dukes in authority with her, 
chiefly to feede their owne humours, to serve their owne turnes, 
and to bring their own private purposes about... .”2 

Though the two “guilty men” were never named in the 
Treatise, William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon recognised them- 
selves instantly, and the trouble Burghley took to suppress this 

t British Pamphleteers, p. 8. 2 170%, 1717. 
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publication, to find out its author, and to defend himself against 
its allegations can be seen by the many references to this book 
in the Hatfield papers and in the foreign dispatches of the 
1§72-1575 period. 

The Treatise of Treasons gave a comprehensive account of the 
course of government policy during the first thirteen years of 
Elizabeth’s reign and it is really a milestone in the history of 
political conan. But apart from the French adaptation 
and an English abridgement in the following year it had no 
successors throughout the rest of the ‘seventies or the ‘eighties. 
The reason for this is not hard to find. Under Allen’s leadership 
a new line was taken towards the government as the first 
seminary priests began to go back to England. In Persons’s 
occasional works of the ‘eighties and in the more ambitious 
statements of party policy such as Allen’s True Sincere and Modest 
Defence of 1584 only the religious programme of the English 
government is subjected to criticism. The most moderate position 
possible is taken by Allen. Some of the statements of Bristowe 
and Sander are censured as being at least inopportune and 
responsibility is disclaimed for the Rising in the North and the 
Irish expedition. 

The only two exceptions to this general moderate line are 
the book that came to be known as Leicester's Commonwealth 
and Nicolas Sander’s English Schism. Concerning these books we 
have to remember that the first was written from the point of 
view of an English protestant and that the second was published 
in Latin for the benefit of a continental rather than an English 
reading public. 

The Admonition of Cardinal Allen in 1588 marked a break with 
this moderate tradition, or it would have marked a break if it 
had been published. As it happened it was not until they took 
up the challenge of the Proclamation of 1591 that the Recusants 
returned to the kind of hard-hitting political pamphleteering that 
is to be seen in the Treatise of Treasons. There were six answers 
by Englishmen to that proclamation of which Persons’s is the 
most complete and Verstegan’s perhaps the cleverest. His 
Declaration of the True Causes is to my mind a masterpiece both 
in style and incisiveness, and it is interesting to note that this 
pamphlet together with Francis Bacon’s Reply to it—never 
printed—and the Advertisement written to a secretarie of my Lord 
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Treasurer by Verstegan, circulated in manuscript in the seven- 
teenth century under the title of Cecil’s Commonwealth. 

Of course when we speak of political pamphlets we have to 
remember that it was not a genre littéraire that was much in favour 
in Elizabethan times. Everyone has heard of the Admonition 
controversy and the Marprelate Tracts, and while we wish to 
say nothing to detract from the dogged devotion to the rights 
of conscience that moved men like Barrow, Harrison and Penry 
to endure exile and death rather than submit to the Erastian 
brand of religion that was prescribed in Elizabethan England, 
we have to note that our writers took even greater risks and 
attacked more powerful men than the Elizabethan bishops. 

As we said above, the fact that they did so is a source of 
embarrassment to many Catholic historians, and the neglect they 
have suffered has come close to giving a false picture of the 
Recusant movement. Thus a historian of our own day, in whose 
bonnet buzzes a loud and busy anti-Roman bee, in comparing 
the French Huguenots and the English Recusants has written: 
“French Protestantism has a dynamic which Catholicism has 
not, or has lost. English Catholics solicit pity for their past 
sufferings. French Protestants boast that they always hit back.” 

Of course, these statements are false. The Recusants hit back 
too, and they are nothing if not dynamic, but that aspect of their 
activity is sometimes passed over in silence by Catholics. It might 
be argued that far from a fault to be apologised for, the fact that 
the Catholics criticised the regnum Caecilianum is a title of glory. 
But even if one disagrees the fact remains that it isan element 
of the Recusant movement. 


So much for Her Majesty’s loyal opposition in exile. There 
is another more theoretical plane on which the Recusants dis- 
cussed politics. They treated many of the great issues of the day 
in their controversial works. Allen and Persons made real con- 
tributions to a theory of civil toleration. Persons discussed the 
relationship of the civil and ecclesiastical authority in his Answere 
to the Fifth part of Cooke’s Reports. Thomas Fitzherbert’s Treatise 
of Policy and Religion is important for his consideration of the 
problem of the reason of state and the adaptations necessary to 
the old theories of public morality in view of the ideas of men 
like Bodin and Macchiavelli, But leaving these questions to one 
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side, we want to indicate briefly the Recusant contribution to the 
problem of the origin and nature of civil society. 

Probably the most important work in this connection from 
our group of writers was A Conference on the Next Succession to 
the Crowne of England, which the non-juring parson, Abednego 
Seller, called “a book from whence most of our modern enemies 
of the true Rights of princes have borrowed both their arguments 
and authorities.” He wrote these words in 1690, but throughout 
the seventeenth century Tory preachers and pamphleteers 
denounced “Doleman, the seditious Jesuit,” and it is legitimate 
to ask why the Whigs of the Glorious Revolution and their 
predecessors laid themselves open to the monstrous charge of 
Jesuit influence by republishing three times a Catholic book in 
defence of the people’s rights. The answer probably lies in the 
fact that when Englishmen of the seventeenth century were 
thrashing about for a statement of political liberalism they could 
find nothing better. Divine right monarchy, as Lord Acton has 
reminded us, is a modern invention. The Tudors were content 
to act upon it, but the Stuarts in England and the Bourbons in 
France felt the need to justify it theoretically. And when it came 
to refuting these new theories there was precious little at hand 
to serve as a guide. The pre-Whigs always spoke of recapturing 
the traditional liberties of Englishmen, but those liberties had not 
been discussed in England for over a hundred years. They had, 
however, been vigorously debated in France, and it was to France 
that the anti-royal forces turned for ammunition. 

During the French Wars of Religion in the second half of the 
sixteenth century the first great pamphlet war in European history 
had been fought, in the course of which there arose the school 
of writers which Barclay was later to dub the Monarchomachs. 
These authors ransacked the medieval chroniclers, the treatises of 
the scholastics such as Thomas Aquinas and John of Paris, the 
writings of the fathers and the pronouncements of the early 
councils in order to refute the pretensions of absolute monarchs 
and to lay a solid philosophical and historical basis to a theory 


of civil society which gave the citizen some rights in the face 
of that sixteenth-century invention, the Leviathan of the modern 
state. 

They were especially interested in preserving rights of con- 
science, for the heir apparent to the French crown was a relapsed 
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heretic, Henry of Navarre, and the Ligue party in France was 
anxious to find some theoretical principle which would enable 
them to overrule the rights of legitimism and to give the body 
of the realm a voice in the election of the next monarch of 
France. While all these discussions were going on the English 
seminary was at Reims, right under the nose of the Guises, who 
were the leaders of the Catholic party. Thus it came about that 
William Rainolds, an Englishman, wrote the book that J. W. 
Allen calls “the most elaborate and famous of the Ligue apologia,” 
De Justa Reipublicae in Reges Impios Authoritate. 

Rainolds puts the origin of civil society in a contract. The 
people decide on the kind of government they are to have. Two 
extremes are to be avoided. One is the Protestant doctrine which 
subjects the ruler to the whim of the mob. The other is the 
absolutist doctrine of the politiques which puts no limit on the 
power of the prince and even declares that his power is infinite 
and that he owns all property in the commonwealth. 

The latter doctrine was proposed by Pierre de Belloy, and it 
is this royalist lawyer who is the chief opponent throughout. 
Rainolds goes on to prove how the power of the prince is limited 
and how tyrants must be deposed. It is further demonstrated that 
a prince who would try to change the traditional religion of the 
realm is most certainly a tyrant. The question of tyrannicide is 
the subject of a long chapter. 

John Pits relates, probably on the authority of William Gifford, 
the praise of Cardinal Sega, the papal nuncio in France, of this 
hau namely that in it were contained all the arguments used 
by various writers in the French controversy. 

Thus it happened that when it came time for the Allen-Persons 
party to present their plea that religion be taken into account in 
the choice of the next prince in England they did not fail to use 
the material gathered by Rainolds. 

The Conference on the Next Succession it will be remembered 
consists of two parts. The second deals with genealogies and 
titles. The first part is far more interesting to the political theorist. 
It goes over the origin and nature of civil society and uses his- 
torical examples, coronation oaths and natural law philosophy 
to prove the contract theory of government and more par- 
ticularly that heredity alone cannot give the right to rule apart 
from the consent of the governed. Writing to a friend about the 
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book William Gifford remarked, “The first part is general and 
stolen quasi ad verbum out of the first three capita of Mr. Renoldes 
booke.” This statement can be verified by comparing the two 
books. The same arguments are used, the same examples from 
history are given, and the same adversary, Belloy, is kept in view 
throughout. 

Thus it was through the Recusants that the new developments 
in political thinking which were accompanying the rise of the 
national state on the Continent were channelled into an England 
which was becoming more and more isolated from continental 
thought. The consequences for the course of the English political 
tradition in the seventeenth century were enormous. Professor 
C. H. Mcllwain calls A Conference on the Next Succession “the 
chief storehouse of facts and arguments drawn upon by nearly 
all opponents of royal claims for a century.” And he adds that 
“its importance is attested not only by the many attacks made 
upon it down to the Revolution of 1688 and after, but by the 
frequent surreptitious use of it in this period by men and parties 
who did not dare to disclose the source of their arguments and 
illustrations.””? 

All this does not mean to suggest that we should look upon 
the writers of the Allen—Persons party as so many precursors of 
modern liberal democracy. They were men of their time. Their 
great virtue was that they helped by their pamphlets to keep the 
political argument alive just as they helped with their more 
pretentious treatises to keep an older tradition of English politics 
alive. That would seem to be a great service and one for which 
they have received small credit. 


t Political Works of James I, p. li. Since the above was written there has been 
published a good treatment of some of these subjects by J. H. M. Salmon, 
The French Wars of Religion in English Political Thought. 
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and Callista are largely autobiographical, and that this 

is probably their main value. It might serve our purpose, 
however, to point out from the very first that the idea of writing 
these accounts of religious conversion may not have originated 
with Newman himself. Loss and Gain was intended to be a 
“commonsense” account of the Oxford conversions to balance 
the highly-coloured version given by Miss Elizabeth Harris in 
her book From Oxford to Rome (1847); the suggestion that he 
should write Callista came, as Newman says, “from a high 
ecclesiastical quarter,” and he evidently meant it to be a “soothing 
antidote” against the bigoted history of the Church presented by 
Kingsley in Hypatia. 

Although Newman declares in the advertisement to Callista 
that “It is hardly necessary to say that the . . . sketch is a simple 
fiction from beginning to end,” in the dedication to H. W. 
Wilberforce he claims to be the main character of the story: 
“You will recognise the author in his work, and take pleasure in 
the recognition.” Newman felt an imperative need to unbosom 
himself; a need he satisfied in writing his novels. In them we find 
not only Newman’s ideas, but the man himself, and particularly 
the convert. As early as 1821 Newman had undertaken a study 
of the “process of conversion—i.e., the hopes, fears, despair, joy, 
etc., of the person under the process of conversion.”! 

In 1849 he wrote to Capes: 

What I should like would be to bring out the ethos of the Heathen 

from St. Paul’s day down to St. Gregory, when under the process 

or the sight of the phenomenon, of conversion; what conversion 

t Autobiographical Writings, H. Tristram. Sheed and Ward (1957), p. 172. 
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was in those times and what the sophistries and philosophies viewed 
as realities influencing men. But besides the great difficulties of 
finding time, I don’t think I could do it from history. I despair of finding 
facts enough, as if an imaginary tale could alone sahaie the con- 
clusions to which existing facts lead. 


Since Newman was a convert himself it followed naturally 
that his accounts of the conversions of his fictional characters 
should be intensely subjective. It is quite obvious that in his 
description of life in the third century the convert had the upper 
hand over the historian. Nevertheless it would be somewhat 
naive to look for confidences and personal reminiscences on 
every page. Newman’s contemporaries seem to have expected and 
found them, to judge from The Guardian of 3 May, 1848, in 
which it was said that “it is very difficult not to identify many 
allusions [in Loss and Gain] as personal and many characters as 
portraits”; and again on 17 September, 1856, it was pointed out 
that the “pagan Rome” of Callista was in fact Protestant England. 
However, an author’s contemporaries cannot necessarily be 
relied on—they are often abnormally sensitive to criticism—and 
Newman himself often denied their accusations. 

For our present purpose we are ignoring the question of the 
literary merits of Newman’s novels and are concerned only with 
the discovery of the man, his life and conversion. If they are read 
after a study of his life and works (particularly the Apologia, the 
Grammar of Assent, the letters and Autobiographical Writings) one 
is inevitably led to the conclusion that the novels are being used, 
consciously or not, as a vehicle for an account of the author’s 
own experience. It is worth making a brief comparison between 
the two books before going any further in justifying this state- 
ment. One very striking point is the similarity of their structure. 
In both there is the “catechumen” whose family are trying to 
deter him; the friendship of the Anglican Reding with the 
Catholic Willis is balanced in the second book by that of Callista 
with the Christian Agellius; Charles Reding is rusticated from 
Oxford and Callista is imprisoned; just as religious leaders come 
to convert Charles, so Polemo comes to convert Callista—and 
Zerrababel and Pooemo go away uttering the same cry, “Spare 
me, spare me.” There are many more similarities; the process of 
conversion is slow in both novels, the converts are educated 


people and the attitude of the characters towards love and marriage 
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are parallel. There is even a remark in Loss and Gain which con- 
tains the germ of Callista and forms a link between the two books; 
“I cannot see,” Reding says, “how a nation like England which 
has lost the faith can ever recover it. Hence in the matter of 
conversion Providence has generally visited simple and barbarous 
nations’ —““The converts of the Roman Empire” answers the 
Catholic priest, “were, I suppose, a considerable exception.” So 
Roman Africa in the third century a.p. and nineteenth-century 
England are associated in the same spiritual movement. 

When portraying the characters in both his novels, Newman 
relies less on his imagination than upon his extremely retentive 
and sensitive memory; in the delineation of the main characters 
it is easy to recognise self-portraits of Newman himself. Charles 
Reding in Loss and Gain and Agellius in Callista share many 
characteristics with their creator. Both are very sensitive and 
rather inclined to melancholy; they are rather shy and retiring, 
although they like the company of friends. Reding says to him- 
self what Newman writes in his Journal: “What a strange thing 
to fancy I shall be one day twenty-five or thirty!’ Both have a 
strong religious sense; the “pillar of cloud” which guides them 
is that of the celebrated poem written “‘at sea” in 1833. Newman 
has even endowed Reding with many of his likes and dislikes; 
Charles loves Gregorian chant and Beethoven and plays the 
fiddle; he is impatient of mere talkers and party-goers. Other 
characters too reveal traits of Newman’s personality; Juba’s 
scepticism and superstition are his, though magnified for the 
purpose of the novel; Caecilius is the portrait of a sincere preacher, 
and the description of his eyes “of a light or greyish blue, trans- 
parent and shining like precious stones” irresistibly suggests the 
Cardinal’s portrait by Ossani. 

There are incidents in Reding’s life that are pure autobiography. 
“When I was a boy,” says Reding, “I was once in a Roman 
Catholic Chapel!” This incident is related in the Apologia. 
Reding too fails in Schools and accepts his failure with the same 
resignation. When he describes Charles’s feelings at his father’s 
death, Newman is clearly recalling his own sad memories of 
October 1824; and he adds in Loss and Gain: “Youngest sons 
in a family . .. may remain children till they have reached middle 
age; but the elder, should their father die prematurely, are 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua (Everyman, 1955), p. 30. 
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suddenly ripened into manhood . . .;” and like Newman, Reding 
and the orphan Agellius are elder sons. 

Reding, again like Newman, was given a good start in life. 
At Ealing ake John Henry had come under the influence of 
Mr. Mayers whose Calvinistic principles made a deep impression 
on the boy’s mind; so at Eton Charles “had the good fortune to 
fall into the hands of an excellent tutor, who . . . gave his mind a 
~~ impression, which secured him against the allurements 
of bad company, whether at school itself, or afterwards at 
Oxford.” As for Agellius, “when a boy he had received his 
education at that aa in the Temple of Mercury . . . and 
though happily he had preserved himself from the contagion of 
idolatry a sin, he had on that very account formed no friend- 
ships with his school-fellows.” 

We can also recognise certain members of Newman’s family 
as characters in both novels. Misunderstanding between parents, 
or relations, and children is a recurring theme, and so is the 
subject of the disenchantment of the young man. The love of 
parent for child is seen as being rather blind and indiscriminating, 
while that of child for parent consists mainly of a great tenderness 
combined with a certain amount of resignation. The characters 
of Sheffield in the first novel, and Juba in the second, may be 
partly based on one of Newman’s brothers—probably Charles, 
who had a good opinion of himself apparently unalleviated by 
humility. And Reding’s most dearly ae sister is not called 
Mary by chance. Harriet Newman’s marriage to Tom Mozley 
is paralleled by Mary’s engagement to Campbell in Loss and Gain, 
and possibly the only really bitter words in Callista are those 
with this personal allusion: “Did Callista lose . . . her amiable . . . 
submission to his wishes,” Newman writes, “she would also lose 
her hold upon [Aristo’s] affection. This is not to make any severe 
charge against him, considering it is with the common run of 
brothers and sisters”; and we know that after his conversion, 
Harriet never spoke to her John Henry again. 

Newman also emphasises the fact that the young man who is a 
convert already, or is becoming one, is soon forced out of the 
family circle; he becomes an enigma to his parents. Jucundus, 
Agellius’s uncle, “was conscious that he could not understand 
his nephew.” Mrs. Reding, who in this case may well stand for 
Mrs. Newman, though ‘the latter had died before Newman’s 
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conversion, dearly loves her son but is quite incapable of under- 
— him; she judges him according to her rigid conventional 
principles, and finds that he is getting too “high.” The families 
of Newman’s heroes react still more painfully to the strong 
attraction the young men, like their creator, feel to the life of 
virginity. Charles receives the revelation that he should lead a 
single life when a boy at school, as John Henry did; like Odin 
in the legend, Reding and Agellius willingly accept the sacrifices 
which this perfection involves in order to gain greater wisdom, 
but they have to endure not only the self-imposed pain but also 
the opposition of families and friends. When Charles and Agellius 
are struggling against their own weakness they have to listen to 
jarring observations from members of their families; “A good 
son makes a good husband,” says Charles’s mother; “And a very 
loving papa,” adds Mr. Malcolm. 

In his novels Newman makes good use of places he has visited 
and even reproduces events that occurred in them. For example a 
few chapters in Loss and Gain are set in Devonshire, which 
Newman had visited in 1832 with Hurrell Froude, and again in 
1836 when he had come to see the dying Froude at Totnes. But 
his first journey to the Mediterranean provided Newman with 
even more valuable material. Agellius’s disease is exactly the same 
as Newman’s illness in Sicily—a reading of the passages in 
Callista and the Journal describing both illnesses emphasises their 
striking similarity. And, more significantly, the interpretation of 
both diseases is the same; they are regarded as warnings, even 
punishments, and they are followed by the repentance of the 
sick men. Each has complete confidence in God and can see in a 
severe illness a chance to start a new life at the end of it. At this 
same time Newman seems to have received the inspiration of 
one of the most beautiful passages in Callista. “When I got 
better,” runs his account of his illness in Sicily, “I used to watch 
for the day, and when light appeared through the shutter . . . I 
used to soliloquise ‘O sweet light, God’s best gift;’” and later 
Callista will exclaim, “O beautiful, divine light . . . At home I 
used to lie awake at night longing for the morning, and crying 
out for the God of day.” It seems that the first and subsequent 
journeys to the Mediterranean suggested several descriptive 
passages in Callista. 

Newman was even more familiar with Oxford, the setting of 
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Loss and Gain. He once wrote to Miss Holmes “I have written 
in Loss and Gain of persons and of things that I knew.” He first 
knew Oxford as a student and his first impressions were not very 
favourable; the undergraduates tried to make him drink too 
much, and these drinking parties and the “allurements of bad 
company” appear in the first novel. A more important theme is 
that of the “corruption” of Oxford. The time of the Movement 
is drawing near and the undergraduate is soon to become the 
author of the Tracts. The atmosphere in which the Oxford 
Movement arises is described with some severity; the Church of 
England is in its “lax-day;” “Oxford is like an almshouse for 
clergymen’s widows.” There are some allusions in Callista that 
should be read in the context of Loss and Gain in order to gain 
their full meaning. In Roman Africa “the priests were wanting 
in religious devotedness, the ministers in entireness of faith.” In 
Nicias’s long apologue Newman is already denying, as he does 
again in the Apologia, that he was the originator of a party or a 
party spirit. He also recalls some of the more unpleasant aspects 
of his experiences at Oxford, among them the existence of “a 
system of espionage prosecuted by various well-meaning men.” 
After Tract 90 was printed cases of rustication increased and the 
Provost of Oriel refused testimonials to candidates for holy 
orders. In Loss and Gain and later in the Apologia Newman 
recalls that the names of several tutors were “stuck up against 
the buttery door” of every College, and at Littlemore he must 
have been able to witness scenes like the one in which intruders 
invade Charles’s room in London. 

Most of those who played a prominent part in the Oxford 
Movement are represented in the novel. The picture of course is 
by no means complete, for Newman was intent on the local 
warfare, and the identification of the fictitious characters must 
in some cases remain guesswork; “We seem to have seen its 
characters a hundred times before, and to have heard their con- 
versations again and again. Yet [the novel] has no personalities.” ! 
Dr. Pusey, the Puseyites and the Heads of Colleges are all recog- 
nisable, but Newman’s Oxford friends are even more distinctly 
drawn. Reding, assuming that he stands for Newman, has his 
rooms on the same staircase as Sheffield, just as Newman had 
his on the same staircase as Rogers. Charles Reding’s estrange- 

t The Rambler, 11 March, 1848. 
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ment from Sheffield is similar to Newman’s from Rogers, and 
Charles’s recollection of watching the stars with a friend reminds 
one of a similar incident in which Newman watched with 
Bowden. Is Carlton, Keble? Charles’s admiration, love and 
respect for his learned tutor, the prudence and reasonableness of 
the latter in everything connected with the Movement and their 
friendly relationship, suggest that this may be so. 

Newman’s primary concern is what may be called the vision 
of conversion; it is the core of his fiction and was the centre of 
his life. The novels contain several accounts of this profound 
experience, but Charles Reding, Agellius and Callista all follow 
in Newman’s footsteps. Their conversions are not miracles but 
long, arduous and mysterious journeys, with many days of 
slavery and spiritual exile and gropings after intellectual certainty. 

In this field, as in others, Newman invents little; the circum- 
stances and stages of the catechumen’s pilgrimage follow his. 
Charles Reding takes no active part in the controversy going on 
in the University but cannot escape its influence; it is the turning 
point of his life. If he refuses the invitation held out by Rome, 
will he have the courage to return to the status quo? This had been 
the conflict that troubled Newman at Oxford while the Move- 
ment was going on and it is the same that torments Agellius and 
Callista at the time of the persecution. In the novels, too, there 
are cases where more direct influence is shown; Reding has the 
example of Willis, Callista that of Agellius, just as Newman had 
the example of Lockhart; the preachers, Mr. Morley in Loss and 
Gain and Caecilius in Callista, had Fr. Smith for a model. Dr. 
Wiseman had sent Fr. Smith to Newman not long after his 
conversion; himself a convert from Anglicanism he was able to 
offer the best and most convincing arguments to help Newman 
overcome the doubts and anxieties which he had himself experi- 
enced. Finally, Reding’s submission to the true Fold of Christ 
takes place in the autumn, “the sick season, the death-bed of 
nature.” He goes to the Passionist House of St. Michael in 
London; Newman was received into the Church by the Passionist 
Fr. Dominic Barberi on 8 October, 1845. 

This event was the outcome of many long and arduous years 
of struggle. Reding’s two years’ stay with Campbell reminds one 
of Newman’s exile in Littlemore, though the actual time is 
shortened for the sake of the narrative flow. Even so, the few 
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months of Callista’s progress and the six years of Charles’s seem 
ainfully long. They are years of life spent on a spiritual death- 
slow to pass and tedious. It is Reding, but could equally 
well be Newman or Callista, who says, “I come; but I am far 
from home . . . I come with what speed I may but I am slow of 
foot... 

A necessary stage in the slow re-shaping of their beliefs seems 
to be a time of fervent prayer in the Church of their childhood. 
After his father’s death Charles discovers the greatness of the 
religion he was brought up in, and this is the viaticum which 
enables him to go further. Indeed, why should he be given a 
kingdom if he cannot make the best ” 4 the plot of land he has 
inherited? Then comes the period of temporary dejection when 
the pilgrim is torn by doubt and sinks under discouragement. 
Like Newman, Reding and even Agellius are desolate in their 
despair. The theme of loneliness recurs in the novels as it does 
in the Journals. “No one thinks or feels” the same as the sufferers 
do; they have reached a no-man’s-land. Their traditional religion, 
or paganism, holds them like captive balloons are held; they feel 
that the rope is going to break and yet do not know where to fly. 
They all wish that they had inherited the truth they are striving 
to attain; they have no constant guide towards it, but now and 
again catch a glimmer of light that helps them. The vision haunts 
them continually; it interrupts Charles at his reading; it pleads 
with Callista, it importunes her. They have seen the spirit that 
visited Newman, the spirit which came in answer to his fervent 
prayers as it has come in answer to theirs. But this protracted 
anguish is part of a necessary expiation. “Great Acts [of this 
sort] take time.” 

It seems that Callista’s faith rests on the revelation of God as a 
purely spiritual Being, and since this is a novel and not a history 
it is not unexpected to find in it ideas suggested nowhere else in 
Newman’s works. Newman has endowed the Greek girl with 
the more passionate qualities of his own religious self; in her 
much more than in Reding we feel the feminine sensitiveness 
of the author; her craving for sympathy, her desire for perfection, 
—— in Callista recalls Newman. She certainly provides 
the best portrait of his conversion; his own experiences have 
given him powers of insight into the convert’s soul. Newman 

"1 Loss and Gain. 
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projects on to her his own tormented soul in its every aspect, 
enlightened by a subtle and sure illative sense. Callista is gifted, 
wikehaael and highly intelligent, but Newman is con- 
cerned not with her intellectual search but with her time in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. It is not difficult to see that her 
sufferings are Newman’s. So is her agony, her martyrdom and 
her reward. The forlorn prisoner of the Roman Court is none 
other than the exile in Littlemore, meditating, begging forgive- 
ness, searching for the truth, fasting and praying. Just as God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, so He measures out truth 
to the ignorant soul. The progress towards faith corresponds 
with the period of atonement, and Callista has to discover first 
what sin is. Anguish, despondency, pain, she is spared nothing. 
The prize of Faith is won only after sacrifice and annihilation; 
for the dilemma is not intellectual but moral. “A soul full of 
gifts, full of greatness, full of intellect, placed in an outward form 
equally surpassing of its kind”? is a choice victim for the One 
True God. 

The novels also contain valuable information about the place 
held by fear and grace in Newman’s conception of religion. 
The importance of fear should not be exaggerated; it is not a 
dominating influence in religion itself but is a factor in the search 
for the true religious state. In fact, the message of the sermons 
at St. Mary’s was one of fear, and with Callista and Reding the 
fear of hell is almost an obsession, if a saintly one. Callista’s 
reckoning, “Heaven or hell? I choose heaven,” parallels New- 
man’s summing up, “Time is short, Eternity is long.” Charles 
Reding is afraid of death; Willis’s question “Are you in a state 
to die in?” deeply disturbs him, and just before his conversion 
he tells a friend in confidence, “Lately I have been quite afraid . . . 
to bathe . . . lest something should happen, and I might be taken 
away with a great duty unaccomplished.” Readers of the Auto- 
biographical Writings will notice aes his action is the same as 
Newman’s, who suddenly breaks off his habit of bathing.? But 
at the moment of choice the thought of eternal punishment does 
not so much urge the convert towards heaven as turn him away 
from hell, and after the conversion the fear is entirely replaced by 


Callista. 
2 Autobiographical Writings, pp. 155-6. See also Young Mr. Newman, Maisie 
Ward (1948), p. 6. 
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overwhelming love. The martyrdom of the young, helpless 
Callista proves that she had no room for dread in her heart. The 
conversions, in fact, are works of God performed by grace. 
Grace is a sine qua non, it is the blessing conferred by God which 
makes the work of conversion possible; “I can but put myself 
on the road,” says Reding, “a higher power must overtake me 
and carry me forward.” Grace is the strength that urges the 
convert on; it comes freely to all, but most abundantly to those 
who think of themselves as “the chief of sinners;”’ these souls are 
never lost, they are the elect of God. Formed by Him for the 
heights of holiness, once fear has frightened them away from hell 
they soar on the wings of grace to the highest regions of love. 

We can say then, that these struggling souls are guided more 
by a craving for God than by intellectual proofs, and the state of 
mind in which they believe remains a mystery. The character 
of Callista is a key to a true understanding of Newman; both of 
fine intellect, sensitive and subtle, able to judge and correlate to 
the highest degree. Their enquiring, retentive minds ensure that 
nothing is lost to them; facts, doctrines, principles. memories, 
emotions, all the impressions they receive, added to their keen 
intelligence, enable them to attain an insight that goes beyond 
logical analysis. Callista is a long meditation; cor ad cor loquitur. 
In it we see the reactions of Newman both as a man loving this 
world and as a convert irresistibly striving towards heaven; here 
lies the secret of his deep spirituality. 

At this stage it is quite clear that Newman is the central figure 
in his own novels. He is his Universe; no other is necessary. There 
is a crystallisation round his life embracing his conversion, which 
prevents the broadening of the writer’s observation. And his 
meticulous introspection, his retentive memory, leave little room 
for imagination, or indeed fiction. Newman seems to have 
written his novels to remind himself how he felt when he wrote 
them—perhaps like that first sentence in the early Journal. Loss 
and Gain and Callista are indeed a type of Journal written in the 
third person; each character exhibits certain facets of the author 
himself, and has grouped around it a number of private associa- 
tions. The novels are mirrors in which to see the image of a 
convert. It is only an image and lacks some of the qualities which 
make up the Apologia, but it has a great wealth of detail, perhaps 


Autobiographical Writings, p. 5. 
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going deeper than the author realised. Both novels possess facts 
about Newman that are to be found nowhere else. Here there is 
the truest picture of his youth and of the sufferings of a deeply 
pious and sensitive young man. 

Newman’s fiction is the story of a soul, and also the story of 
many souls. The leading character is that unusual figure, the 
Victorian gentleman who “goes over to Rome.” The process of 
his conversion is widely significant; it is rationally based on a 
lofty heathenism, on a high conception of Anglicanism; it shows 
that although a schism may lead a group of people away from the 
true fold the return is nearly always solitary, and that sheep that 
are lost without knowing it can be led home by grace, almost in 
spite of themselves. Grace is the link that joins Newman, Reding, 
Agellius and Callista to God. It is the mysterious force which 
guides men in the search for truth. One may think that Newman 
alone is the central character in Loss and Gain and Callista; but 
then one finds that the Universe revolves round him. There can 
be no greater triumph for a novelist. 

It may help to account for the omnipresence of the writer if 
one realises that Newman found release in these various portraits 
of his own personality. They satisfied his taste for self-analysis 
as the characters in The Pilgrim’s Progress had satisfied Bunyan’s. 
And like all the conversion literature of the nineteenth century, 
Newman’s novels spring from the need to write Apologiae. 
Under cover of fiction the author feels free to reveal everything, 
and the result is perhaps more the anatomy of a soul than that 
of a conversion. The novels are soliloquies in which Newman 
examines the events of his life, his ideas, his mind, his feelings. 
Newman has the sensitivity, freshness, the sincerity and shyness 
of a child; he calls the story of his own life fiction because instead 
of being formed from one man and many selves, his novels are 
about many men and one self. How one longs to be Henry 
Wilberforce and to be able like him to discover hidden treasures 
on every page, insignificant to the casual reader, but filled with 
meaning for the initiated. The first are content with the surface 
appearance; the second realise that they hold a kaleidoscope and 
know how to move it. Those who have the key to the novels 
may discover the anguish, the torture, the many aspects of the 
conversion process in which man, almost unconsciously, is follow- 


ing the course laid down for him by God; he can witness the 
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pleasures of the youth, the rich spirituality of the mature man and 
the quivering soul of the man in whose likeness the noble and 
beautiful Callista was made. At the very least one cannot help 
being struck by the sincerity of Newman who lived so fully in 
all his actions that he remembers them in every detail. 

Newman wrote Callista with a delicacy and sensitivity of 
memory that is worthy of Proust. This is why it is of such 
importance in coming to a true understanding of him, even 
though it is not a masterpiece. With its comedy and pathos, its 

igh ideals and lofty, majestic tone, Callista possesses qualities 
which surpass the Apologia. Certainly the most faithful portrait 
of Newman and his mystical aspirations is to be seen in Calista, 
the beautiful Greek girl with the bright sign of martyrdom on 
her forehead and the peace of fulfilment in her soul. Newman’s 

resence is all-pervading. When the characters forget their parts 
he prompts them out of his own experience. Newman once 
asked a niece of James Anthony and Hurrell Froude, to whom 
he was devoted, to choose her favourite of his books for a present. 
She asked for Callista, saying it was her favourite, and Newman 
replied “I am not sure it is not my own.” 


PORTRAIT GALLERY’ 


HE PORTRAIT GALLERY was so desirable a book that it is a marvel 
it was not written long ago. But perhaps the learned monographs 
had to be written first, so that the authors of more brilliant popular 
books could always justify themselves by a reference. A polite history 
of the Church could never provide a truthful picture of its tumultuous 
voyage through the centuries, and we can now judge of the incredible 
harm done by the discovery, later on, that whole episodes have been 
omitted or discoloured lest “disedification” might be given. There are 
those who like to strip history of the personal element, and study a 
— of formulas showing where intellectual effort really or 
where it went astray and dried up. We for our part have liked to 
know just what the great protagonists of history oon and the tiny 
t Early Church Portrait Gallery, by Maisie Ward (Sheed and Ward 25s). 
St. Jerome, by Jean Steinmann, translated by Ronald Matthews (Chapman 273). 
i aa of Christ: St. Nicholas of Fliie, by Marie McSwigan (Newman Press 
*% Francis of Assisi: A New Version of The Mirror of Perfection, etc., by Leo 
Sherley-Price (Mowbray 15s). 
St. Joan: The Woman and the Saint, by E. Robo (Sands gs 6d). 
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almost untraceable persons who have been component living parts in 
the strange human drama) were like. I do not want to see men as 
different as Ambrose and Augustine just as two very important 
episcopal-theologians—not that anyone would succeed in washing 
cmaling “personal” out of St. John Chrysostom, let alone St. 
Jerome! Maisie Ward, thank God, is so alive that she cannot make 
persons she mentions come “‘un-alive.” Am I impertinent in surmisi 
that her own qualities were encouraged, never blunted, by Mr. Sheed? 
No one is inclined to regard Australians as tame, which may be why 
Australia itself revives one so briskly yet not exhaustingly. Not 
surprisingly, she acknowledges the great help of Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, and also of Mr. E. I. Watkin who is equally relentless even 
when he understates. 

Well, we are first shown the Martyrs, Ignatius and Polycarp; the 
Apologists, Justin, Clement of Alexandria and Origen who were 
beginning to say what was needed but who mixed up many odd 
statements with what was certainly true; and St. Irenaeus, “the first 
theologian,” who knew himself to be an Asiatic committed to Gaul 
and yet was truly a Roman. Then comes the astonishing episode of 
the Hermits—men seemingly isolated yet so influential; we wish we 
could have had a little about the real St. Simeon Stylites on his tower. 
Then we enter on the almost “modern” period in which names like 
Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine are 
found, and after them Patrick, Leo the Great, Justinian, the would-be 
religious dictator, and all that led up to Benedictinism. By “modern” 
I mean the time when even we can comparatively recognise what was 
going on; it is not really easy to understand the pre-Constantine period, 
though because it is consecutive the pagan current of affairs is more 
intelligible than the rising, clashing tide of Christianity. But if only 
these startling men—sometimes so endearing or so angering and 
sometimes both, so remote and yet so close to us—could be made 
alive and real! 

Who, having studied only St. Paul and St. John, would have 

uessed what would be happening three hundred years later? This 
“ deserves a course of in schools, in universities and teachers’ 
training colleges, yes, and in pulpits and parish halls. The Church is 
not a respectable suburban sect; Michael is still fighting the Dragon, 
and plenty of our contemporaries want not just to muzzle but to 
exterminate us. > 

One of the men who have done most for Western civilisation, and 
who has made perhaps the greatest contribution towards Biblical 
knowledge ard y has gone so far towards forming our national 
character, is St. Jerome. At first, it is difficult to like this volcanic 
Dalmatian, who spent the most important part of his life in Palestine; 
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his ferocious attacks on anyone who disagreed with him jar on our 


muted manners until we remember that is it only recently that we have 
eschewed rhetoric even in religious controversy. But we remember 
that he was violent both in praise and blame, for example in his 
glorification and ferocious denigration of Origen. Origen was too 
much of an allegoriser, but it must be regarded as a major tragedy 
that nearly all the works of this great man were destroyed. Jerome, 
rightly, insisted on the “literal sense” of Scripture, but while he learnt 
Oriental languages, we do not think that he had any idea of Old 
Testament psychology. He performed marvels in the education of 
Roman ladies, but he was furious when they did not altogether submit 
to his dictatorship. Even he ought not to have told the very lovable 
St. Melania that her heart was as black as her name. But Jean Steinmann 
does show that there was a tender, even mystical element, in Jerome: 
he formed a real friendship at the last, with St. Augustine, and he does 
teach us that saints can be very different from one another and not 
equally couleur de rose as modern pietism has led us to expect. We must 
not always paint pastel portraits of them. This brilliant book may 
usefully be read after Maisie Ward’s account of him, which puts him 

We cannot think of any story to compete with that of Brother 
Klaus, Nicholas of Fliie, who was born in 1417, died in 1487 and was 
canonised in 1947. This almost unparalleled interval between death 
and canonisation was due, not to lack of appeals for his canonisation 
or testimonies to his virtues; these began to be collected the very year 
after his death and were kept in the Kirchenbuch or parish register; 
among them are the names of popes, saints, kings and emperors, 
scholars Catholic and Protestant (Zwingli and Luther himself wrote 
in praise of this man of peace), poets and politicians, tradesmen and 
workers—a herring-fisher and a weaver who had made a coat for him. 
The delay was due to the obvious difficulty, increasing as time went 
on, of interrogating witnesses, and to the constant interruptions 
caused by local disturbances and in this century by two world wars, 
until finally on 15 May 1947, Pius XII gladly told the Swiss that they 
must regard him as “their” saint. It has been pointed out that St. 
Robert Bellarmine, who had to study exactly all the evidence then 
available, incorporated into his own doctrine ideas enounced by 
Nicholas, ideas which some historians believe have influenced Jefferson 
himself. This saint was born of sturdy landed-peasantry stock; he grew 
up extremely strong, inured to every kind of farm-work in the 
mountains, and at thirty married and became the father of ten children. 
Voting-age was then fourteen and in time Nicholas became cantonal 
judge and councillor on the board of administrators for four cantons: 


he could have stood for headship of the whole board, but refused. 
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This was not due to selfishness, since from sixteen he had been a 
soldier and had fought “sword in one hand and rosary in the other” 
in those strange wars where men could get leave to go and gather in 
the harvests. But take money for fighting he would not. 

His life had always been one of prayer; but he became increasingly 
desirous of solitude. His spiritual director however made it absolutely 
clear that he might not dream of leaving his home and family till his 
wife should assent, which she no less absolutely refused to do, till, 
suddenly, in 1467, she agreed. He left, then, the house he had built 
for her—it, like his own home, remains almost intact—and meant at 
first to join the “Friends of God,” solitaries whose centre was in Alsace. 
But he felt irresistibly drawn back to Switzerland—indeed, to a gorge, 
the Ranft, not very far from his old home. Approach to it has now 
been made easier, but even then pilgrims began to make their way to 
this hermit, and for them was built a tiny room of timber above a 
lower one with a stove for visitors to warm themselves at. Here he 
lived for nineteen years with plank and stone for bed and pillow: he 
slept less and less and, it seems well attested, neither ate nor drank. 
The very Government of Obwalden, afraid of fraud or heresy, sent a 
ring of thirty “spies” to watch, for a month, if any food reached him: 
the Bishop of Constance sent his suffragan to interrogate him, who 
asked if mortification or obedience were the better? “Obedience.” 
“Then take some of this bread and wine.” Klaus asked only if he might 
take rather less; the bishop gave him a third of what he brought; 
Klaus obeyed, and was ill for a month. One cannot but be reminded 
of Simeon on his tower: directly he showed he was ready to come 
down, he was allowed to stay. To Klaus, as to Simeon, military and 
diplomatic emissaries came, and it can be safely said that owing to 
him the three cantons, nucleus of modern Switzerland, held i. 
statues of Bruder Klaus and Bruder Wilhelm (William Tell) are to be 
seen side by side. Space forbids any account of the long history of the 
cultus of him whose documentation in Dr. R. Durrer’s book runs to 
1,300 pages, or of Pius XII’s panegyric, which does not forget the 
saint’s wife whose own share in his heroism should not be onullasiiads 

We might have thought that nothing more could be written about 
St. Francis, but it appears that in 1894 Sabatier did not know of The 
Mirror of Perfection and it was still not “discovered.” We would have 
liked Mr. Sherley-Price, in his brief Introduction, to have told us 
exactly who did discover it, and when. No matter; it has now been 
beautifully re-translated after fifty years, together with a collection 
of the authentic writings or sayings of the saint. It is agreed that it 
dates from about 1318 A.D., and must contain much that derives 
directly from Brother Leo, and many obiter dicta, so to say, inherited 
from de saint himself. What baffles us completely is how even one of 
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Leo’s own parchments, entrusted to St. Clare’s Sisters at San Damiano, 
could have been lost—save that our ideas of what relics are worth 
keeping have ed so much in the last six hundred years. Here we 
see re-emphasised the reasons for the unique attraction of a man who 
has fascinated both Catholics and non-Catholics throughout the 
Church’s history. 

How strange, that a brochure of seventy pages, intended for his 
parishioners at Farnham, should have turned its author, Fr. E. Robo, 
not only into the writer of this book but into a formidable shieldsman 
of St. Joan of Arc. The story of this saint has always seemed a two- 
sided picture; on one side the miraculous life and achievements of a 
girl not yet twenty, and on the other her shameful treatment by almost 
everyone else concerned. Here, Fr. Robo does not relate yet again her 
military or political history, though in view of his great first-hand 
research he might well do so. He wanted to let us know the kind of 
person that St. Joan really was. He has added a letter received from 
the late G. B. Shaw who conceived of Fr. Robo’s work as a tract. I 
may at this point add that Mr. Shaw once angered me by describing 
St. Bernadette as a “protestant,” i.e., one who believed in herself no 
matter what the opposition, and comparing her to St. Joan. I wrote 
wen had more than once appealed to Rome; he replied that this 
would have made no difference to her fate given the slowness of 
communications; but it would have, as showing her state of mind. He 
then most kindly asked me to dinner, provided St. Joan were not 
mentioned. I did not go, not out of pique but because I was not well. I 
am sorry that I did not then realise that it was worth preserving these 
letters. But alas, Bernard Shaw’s plays will probably go on attracting 
attention for a long time and be wrong and mislead many, while 
Fr. Robo’s book will reach few, though it will be right. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC LIFE UNDER ELIZABETH I 


The Other Face: Catholic Life Under Elizabeth I. Collected and edited by 
Philip Caraman (Longmans 30s). 
has us with a most delightful 
anthology, beautifully arranged, and beginning most appropriately 
with the protests made in the House of Lords by Bishop Scot of 
Chester and Archbishop Heath of York. They set out very clearly the 
deep belief of the speakers in the Old Religion. 
The first section of the book is arranged as a chronicle and describes 
the slow changes which were brought in during the first months of the 
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new Queen’s reign. There is an interesting account of a dirge sung at 
the Blackfriars on 12 April 1559, which forms a counterpart to the 
entries in Machyn’s Diary which record the elaborate Catholic funerals 
which took place in London in the winter after Queen Mary died. 
These families, mostly it must be admitted old-fashioned, were clearly 
attached to the Ancient Faith. 

In the course of the chronicle a place is found for an attractive 
account by Anthony Wood of the negotiations which followed the 
resignation of the Warden of New College in 1562, which shows the 
attachment to the Catholic customs. Another example from exactly 
the same period is the passage from Stow’s Memoranda relating to the 
capture of a priest arrested after saying Mass in Fetter Lane. There are 
also interesting glimpses of three Marian priests, Fr. Simon Southern, 
Fr. John Pearson and Fr. John Acrige. 

This is followed by a section entitled “Compulsory Church-going,” 
which includes a selection from the York civic records containing the 
reasons given by twenty citizens for their refusal to attend the Church 
of England services. One example will serve to illustrate. “Thomas 
Pearson, weaver, sayeth he cometh not to the church for his con- 
science will not serve him: because there lacked the sacrament, the 
priest and the altar: and sayeth he is worth in clear goods 20s., and so 
we think.” This is followed by a section on the Queen, which includes 
the account from the journal of Paul Hentzner, perhaps the most vivid 
account of the sovereign in her later life. 

The sections in the central portions of this book deal with the 
coming of the priests from overseas. This is full of delightful passages 
including Robert Southwell’s references to the crocodile. “Followed,” 
he writes, “‘it flieth and feareth.” It was lucky that this advice could 
not be put into practice. One of the advantages of this section of the 
book lies in the many and detailed extracts from the —- of each 
principal character. As a purely personal experience I found the 
comments of Robert Southwell and those of Henry Garnet the most 
attractive. The first shows time and again that quick and luminous 
charity, while the second has that cool and rock-like common sense, 
which has always been one attribute of the Society. Compared with 
these two, Cardinal Allen seems less appealing, while Dr. Sanders is, 
to this reviewer, repellent. This priest has a constant root of bitterness 
in regard to his opponents and these bitter notions are found with their 
et bed-fellow inaccuracy. It is rather sad that his were the reports 
that were read in the early days by Cardinal Commendone. 

The passages selected for this book contain a single friendly reference 
to the Protestants. This occurs in the account of the sufferings of Mrs. 
Thorpe. It is related that “amongst the rest a Protestant gentleman in 
compassion gave her a cow.” The valuable letter by Edmund Campion 
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to Bishop Cheyney of Gloucester is printed in full. It leaves one 
hesitant as to how far Campion really understood the other’s mind. In 
many ways The Other Face was a closed world. There is so very much 
in this book on which one should linger and meditate. I would quote 
as an example the first part of a letter from Edmund Campion to 
Fr. Aquaviva. It is printed on p. 82. “Of their martyrs,” he writes, 
“here no more now; for it is now come to pass that for a few 
apostates and cobblers of theirs burnt, we have bishops, lords, knights, 
+ og old nobility, patterns of learning, piety and prudence, the flower 
of the youth, i. matrons and of the inferior sort innumerable, 
either martyred at once, or by consuming prisonment dying daily.” 
In a sense these words contain the whole spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

As the martyrdoms increased there is a sense of the drawing together 
of those members of the Catholic body who were affected by them. 
Among many accounts of sufferings, we may especially note that of 
Margaret Clitherow. Two descriptions of the young are in their 
different ways pathetic, that of ie Wisbech boy and that of the 
coming to Reims of young William Watson. There are many 
religious verses scattered throughout the book. Among the most 
appealing is “To Christ Crucified” by Swithin Wells. The book 
pa appropriately with the description by Lady Southwell of the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Fr. Caraman’s sensitive knowledge of the period is of great assistance 
to all his readers. This is a book which should be read quietly; there is 
much to ponder over. The selections are particularly well-balanced. 
We are given here a perfect account of the thought and action of 
strict Catholics throughout the Queen’s long reign. 

David MATHEW 


LOLLARDY IN YORK 


Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-1558, by A. G. 
Dickens (University of Hull Publications; Oxford University 
Press 30s). 

OUBTLESS many readers of THE Monrtu will lately have been 
Drrxing the final volume of Dom David Knowles’s great work 
The Religious Orders in England, the volume that deals with the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. It is to be hoped that many of them will 
also read Professor Dickens’s fascinating study, for there is a sense in 
which Dom David’s luminous mind makes things too easy for us: 
in the light of his sure judgments we unconsciously come to assume 
that we also would have stood beside the truth had we ourselves been 
living in that age. Those of us who somewhat carelessly, perhaps, fall 
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into this assumption may find correction in the pages of Professor 
Dickens’s book, where he shuns the “themes of high policy and central 
government, of monarchs, parliaments, statesmen, and theologians” 
in order to observe “with as many concrete examples as possible, how 
the Reformation made its initial impacts upon a regional society.” 
Since most of us are neither monarchs nor statesmen nor theologi 
we find it possible to recognise ourselves in the clothiers, butchers, 
half-educated clerics and harassed family men whom Professor Dickens 
skilfully brings to life as a result of his researches into the neglected 
records of everyday life in Tudor Yorkshire. 

He makes it quite clear that one purpose of his book is to banish 
from our minds the conventional picture of Northern England as a 
kind of monolithic, reactionary feudal bloc hostile to all innovation, 
and hostile in particular to all new ideas, such as Protestantism. From 
the archives at York he is able to show the early beginnings of a 
radicalism that was to make the county—and its cloth towns especially 
—into a stronghold of the Puritan cause at the time of the Civil War. 
One of his most interesting sections, in fact, bears the title “The Laity: 
Materialism and Disillusion.” But it is possible to exaggerate the 
novelty of such scepticism; one encounters it more frequently in the 
Middle Ages than is generally recognised, even in periods much worse 
documented than the sixteenth century; and one can meet it nowada 
amongst the ostensibly pious peasantry of traditionally Catholic lands. 
How much doctrinal importance to attach to it one never quite knows. 
(Certainly the figures given on pp. 246-7 help us to keep the incidence 
of Protestant ideas in proportion). Moreover, one wonders how many 
of the heretical and sceptical expressions represent the typical Norther- 
ner’s urge to oppose any Seeslliienens. I was struck, for instance, by 
the marked contrast between most of these cases and an undoubted 
example of purely spiritual motivation, the case of Robert Plumpton 
and his mother. Of them the author remarks, “their brief spiritual 
record is refreshingly free from any expression of hatred. They display 
only the evangelical affirmation which too many Protestants were to 
lose in the waste lands of controversy and which a more truly Catholic 
Church might still have made its own.” A Catholic may be permitted 
the comfort of observing that the Church subsequently did make the 
Plumpton family its own. 

So far I have not mentioned the section of Professor Dickens’s book 
which unquestionably alters the perspective in which we shall hence- 
forth view the events of the age, that is his treatment of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace and the sad figure of Sir Francis Bigod. He demonstrates the 
amount of anti-clericalism amongst sections of the Pilgrimage, on the 
one hand, and the growth of Protestant convictions in Sir Francis on 
the other. What a pitiful, and in his last days curiously moving, figure 
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this would-be leader of rebellion makes! It is some compensation that 
justice has at last -been done to him in a fine piece of historical 


investigation. 

Finall , may I be allowed to dissent from the verdict of my fellow- 
Yorkshireman on the issue of the Pilgrimage? He writes: “The present 
writer . . . feels no historical regrets over the triumph of Henry VIII. 
Tudor conciliar government was surely the ‘right’ solution to the 
problem of the north . . .” for “looking at the impending continental 
abyss and at English society as it existed in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, the figure of Leviathan becomes almost attractive.” 
Not to me, it doesn’t. The comparison is misconceived; the true 


Yorkshireman was Robert Aske. 
DONALD NICHOLL 


A NEW LOOK AT THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Atlas of the Classical World, Edited by A. A. M. Van der Heyden and 
H. H. Scullard (Nelson 70s). 


HIS SISTER-VOLUME to the Aflas of the Bible and Atlas of the 

Early Christian World has not so far been afforded the delighted 
acclaim which greeted its predecessors. It would be a grievous injustice 
not to dispel any misapprehensions arising from this silence. The 
Atlas of the Classical World is as much a miracle of learned synthesis, 
careful editing, and distinguished publishing as are the earlier volumes. 
And let it be remembered that the vast scope of the theme, and the 
range of potential illustrations, both architectural and archaeological, 
must have made selection, compression, and exemplification of the 
main aspects an extraordinarily difficult task. The result is a fine 
advertisement for the standards of Classical scholarship prevailing in 
the Netherlands, where the Atlas was originally published. 

There are seventy-three maps which illustrate the military, social, 
and cultural aspects of the Graeco-Roman civilisation, and the appended 
information, by skilful use of colours and symbols, achieves astonishing 
detail and accuracy, with the inevitable error or obscurity extremely 
rare. One major criticism may, however, be voiced. There are no 
ve maps for certain areas of the ancient world—Gaul and North 

ica are two examples—and like almost all Classical Atlases it 
illustrates only the northern area of the Red Sea, so that the Indian 
trade-route cannot be followed out. This limits the value of the book a 
little as a general work of Classical reference. 

The illustrations (475 of them) form a splendid pictorial history 
from the Cretan civilisation to the barbarian invasions of the Roman 
empire. Most remarkable are the aerial photographs (a special aircraft 
was loaned by the Greek government, and the Italian Air Ministry 
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allowed access to its archives), There are beautiful shots of Delphi 
and Mount Olympus. The technique of photographing Mycenaean 
cities first from a distance (from de air) and in at close quarters 
yields —- results, and the same technique is employed with 
Rome and with a few Etruscan sites. The 8 illustrations cover 
almost every conceivable facet of social life and art. 

In such a book the commentary is the least important feature. 
There is a brave and competent outline of the historical development, 
with the guiding hand of Dr Scullard perhaps discernible here. It is 
inevitable that certain sweeping generalisations, which in more detailed 
analysis would demand qualification, should appear; for example, the 
tendency to accept all the social and religious inferences which have 
been over-hastily drawn from the decipherment of Linear “B,” and 
at the other end, the discussion which advances the economic causes 
of the fall of the Empire in the West. But such are the recognised 
hazards of synthesis. Clearly no self-respecting school- or community- 


library can afford to be without this volume. 
P. G. WALSH 


IDENTIFYING THE CHURCH 


Christian Community, by J. V. Langmead Casserley (Longmans 215). 


R. CASSERLEY’S VOLUME, the first of a trilogy, is to be wel- 
Doomed for its combination of charity and frankness and of the 
biblical scholar’s wide perspectives with the dogmatic theologian’s 
gift for analysis and definition. Since he places the question of the 
Church in its true context of the entire universe and the whole of 
history, Dr. Casserley finds the opportunity to discuss a great man 
interesting questions on the way, and his realistic scrutiny rarely fails 
to be illuminating. He is impatient of vagueness: “Society is no more 
an organism than it is a machine, its essence can no more be grasped by 
biology than by physics.” Protesting against any “double standards” 
in Christian idealism, he reminds us that, since all Christians are 
baptised into Christ’s Priesthood and all are called to Christian per- 
fection, “the truth is that in the Body of Christ there are in the strict 
sense of the word no laity at all.” But there are, of course, degrees 
and distinctions. The dialectical method is congenial to Dr. Casserley, 
and he uses it effectively, showing that it is only a superficial view that 
can set up false contrasts between the material and the spiritual, 
community and mysticism, the evangelical and the sacramental, or 
the Church as a visible hierarchical institution and the Church as the 
Body of Christ. On the Greek Fathers’ rather elusive notion of 
“deification” he writes: “Not, of course, that men through Christ 
become gods or divine; but rather and certainly that in Christ and 
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through Christ and by Christ they are indeed caught up into the life 
of the God-head, transfigured and in His image ‘transformed from 
glory into glory’.” 

We cannot, however, pretend to find Dr. Casserley’s exposition 
of his central theme satisfactory, although it is admirable so far as it 
goes. The position maintained is almost identical with that expounded 
in the Archbishop of York’s The Gospel and the Catholic Church and 
Dr. E. L. Mascall’s The Recovery of Unity—an episcopalism or “non- 
papal Catholicism” in which the Apostolic See is i ser to be no 
more than the centre of Unity, holding a Primacy only of honour. 
But is this being biblical enough? What does Dr. Casserley make of 
those well-known texts, “Thou art Peter. . .” and “Feed my sheep”? 
For the World Council of Churches too this is the p aes: A 
question. 

A. A. STEPHENSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice: Essays of a Social Critic, by Russell Kirk 
(Regnery $4.50). 
USSELL KIRK is an individualist, yet one who is conscious of 
what the individual owes to the traditions of his race and nation. 
This does not make a jingoist of him for when he looks good and 
hard at the American nation to which he belongs he sees that the reall 
fundamental characteristics of it are not peculiarly American at all 
but derive from a world-wide society with a history that goes back 
long beyond the Mayflower and Columbus—nineteen centuries in fact. 
These characteristics can be expressed as a set of beliefs—belief in a 
spiritual design which in some fashion governs the mundane order, 
belief in political self-government, belief in the importance to human 
beings of certain national private rights, and belief in the value of 
marriage and the family. In other words, America belongs to the 
Christian world. These beliefs are widely flouted, of course, and, as 
a consequence, Mr. Kirk’s meaty essays, for all their apparently wide 
range, are simply diagnoses of facets of a universal social restlessness 
and disorder. The remedy, as stated by Mr. Kirk in varying terms, 
is orthodoxy, a return to tradition, a recognition that man is made for 
eternity, and that his achievements are worth while or worthless 
depending on their nearness to or farness from God. “If we Americans 
are to lead the nations, we shall have to think less and less about 
doubling or trebling the standard of living and more and more about 
what makes life worth living.” 
Mr. Kirk is more interesting still but less convincing when he 
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describes the Britain where he spent a year or two as a Guggenheim 
scholar. His vision is acute enough when he examines such things as 
the Rowntree studies of life and leisure in York, the decay of English 
letters and the work of Wyndham Lewis and Roy Campbell, but 
he surely exaggerates when he looks at the political scene and observes 
that the Labour Party is in retreat from its utopian ideology, that the 
Pabians have fought their last battle and that the Welfare State is a 
sort of Communist victory. 


Balzac the European, by E. J. Oliver (Sheed and Ward 155). 


“AS FOR MYSELF, I have been carrying the whole of society in 

Any head,” wrote Balzac in 1845. Mr. E. J. Oliver has written 
an engaging study of the novelist against the background of the society 
in which he lived and which was prismatically reflected in the novels. 
Mr. Oliver writes agreeably and organises his material well, notably 
avoiding the trite catalogue of debts and mistresses, speculations and 
misadventures which notoriously befell his subject. 

Perhaps it is true that Balzac’s tempestuous personality tends to 
crowd out strictly critical appreciation in his admirers, and that the 
author loses stature for the fascination of the man. But Balzac’s imagina- 
tive world grows so naturally out of his real experience that Mr. 
Oliver’s wth of the incidents and social background of Balzac’s life 
admirably sharpens one’s understanding of the novels. 

The novels, vast, uneven but immensely powerful and sometimes 
psychologically profound, contain not only a reflection of society 
under Louis Philippe but also a forceful moral commentary on it. 
Mr. Oliver, though he never analyses literary technique, well under- 
stands the relation of the Comédie humaine to its author, approving 
Henry James’s reference to Balzac’s “infantile innocence,” and pointing 
out with Félicien Marceau that Balzac was concerned to fs the 
destructive effects of intense passion on his characters. All the greatest 
Balzac novels are prolonged character studies, and the long descri 
tions which seem to some to retard the action are often aids to ie 
precise delineation of character. However well conceived this intro- 
duction to the life and works may be, it is perhaps therefore as a 
moraliste rather than as “the secretary of French society” that Balzac 
will ultimately claim lasting fame. 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance, by Federico Chabod (Bowes and 
Bowes 30s). 
HE INFLUENCE of Machiavelli, like that of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, is attributable to the directness and simplicity of one 
central insight into the nature of government. Both men simplified 
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history in the light of the creative vision towards which they were 
striving and both,.too, were blinded by their own idealism to the 
blue-print for tyranny which posterity found in their works. Professor 
Chabod writes of The Prince that “‘all the errors.and defects of historical 
evaluation which had determined the creation and the practical 
ineffectiveness of The Prince became the chief source of its immense 
vitality”; one might prefer to say that it was the vitality which pre- 
determined the defective historical vision. 

Machiavelli overlooked the historical rise of the Seigneurs. But 
there are contradictions even in the remedy he proposed for the 
situation as he envisaged it. Like the national militia to which they 
must be opposed, the autonomy of politics with respect to morals and 
the raison d’état appeared to Machiavelli as the necessary means to 
restore potency to the principate. The history of the preceding two 
centuries as read by Machiavelli postulated the resort to a political 
theory as pernicious and as self-contradictory as this in order to shore 
up the tottering strength of the state. Professor Chabod writes his 
verdict with discrimination: “The Prince is at once a synthesis and a 
condemnation of two centuries of Italian history; and far more than 
its supposed immorality, what should have stirred the emotions of the 
commentators was the thought of the boundless misery which was 
overtaking our civilisation.” 

Machiavelli and the Renaissance contains, besides Professor Chabod’s 
essay on The Prince (1925), the introduction to his edition of that work 
(1926), essays on Machiavelli’s method and style (1952) and on the 
concept of the Renaissance (1942) as well as a very rich bibliography 
on various as of the Renaissance (1957). It is a major contribution 
to our knowledge of the Renaissance by an eminent Italian scholar as 
well as a guide to the direction taken by Renaissance studies during 


the last few decades. 


The Maxims of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, translated by Constantine 
FitzGibbon (Allan Wingate 15s). 
L: ROCHEFOUCAULD presents a challenge to the most skilful 
translator, and it is a tribute to Mr. FitzGibbon’s ability that he has 
largely succeeded in conveying the precise irony of many individual 
maxims into English. There are moments, inevitably, when he is less 
pointed, less elegant, even less precise than the original, but where it 
was necessary to choose he has rightly preferred to keep the sense and 
sacrifice something of the style. 
The maxims should not be read at a sitting; each of them is a 
miniature conversation piece. But those who wish to take the maxims 
together to discover the doctrine behind them may find this a dis- 
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appointing translation. One French word is rendered by any of half a 

ozen English ones in different contexts. The confusion in La Roche- 
foucauld’s own vocabulary is thereby removed, but so necessarily is a 
major clue to the origins and significance of the morality which under- 
lies his observations. In the same way it is doubtless correct to translate 
prudence by “foresight,” but such a rendering obscures the implicit 
attack on the neo-stoics (maxim 253) for whom the chief virtue was 
prudence, not foresight. 

Sometimes the introduction is misleading. Was La Rochefoucauld 
really “perhaps the most sensitive and charming man of his age,” 
and is it true that “nobody ever really found La Rochefoucauld shock- 
ing”? But for those who like to dip into these shrewd, beautifully 
pointed aphorisms Mr. FitzGibbon’s translation preserves to a greater 
extent than might have been thought consistently possible the flavour 
and shade of expression of the seventeenth-century French originals. 


Chrétien, Troyes and the Grail, by Urban T. Holmes and Sister M. 
Amelia Klenke, O.P. (North Carolina University Press: London, 
Oxford University Press 40s). 


Bes INTERPRETATION of the Conte del Graal seemed some years 
ago to have reached an impasse. The Celtic origins of the Arthurian 
legends were asserted, notably by Professor Loomis, but not universally 
accepted ; folk-lore and myth seemed likely to yield little further proof, 
the strictly religious, even liturgical, interpretations of parts of the 
Conte looked discredited. To Professor Holmes belongs the credit not 
only for an immense amount of painstaking research but also for 
opening up, in 1947, a —— and unexplored line of enquiry. 

The two authors of this volume arrived at their interpretation 
independently and M. Mario Roques, also working independently, 
has agreed with their conclusion. Broadly speaking they contend that 
the Conte del Graal is an allegory of the conversion a Synagoga by 
Ecclesia, that the Grail castle is a symbol of Solomon’s temple, that 
the fisher king represents Jacob and the hermit priest Abraham. The 
evidence for » a first three of these assertions is very strong and derives 
largely from an analysis of the tropological iconography popularised 
by the flamboyant Abbot Suger at Saint-Denis. 

The Christian adaptation of Arthurian legend is demonstrated from 
the presence of Arthur as a symbol of Christ on an archivolt at Modena 
and in a mosaic at Otranto. Much subsidiary evidence is yielded by 
accounts of the second Crusade, by sermons, treatises and the story of 
Judo-Christian relations in the late twelfth century. Professor Holmes’s 
chapter interpreting the castle and the procession and Sister Amelia’s 
iconographical analysis are the best things in the book, but both authors 
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are sometimes excessively speculative and not all their identifications 
are likely to be sustained. It seems, for instance, unlikely that Perceval 
symbolised St. Paul or that his name is connected with “piercing the 
veil.” Professor Holmes has not an easy style, but his work is none the 
less indispensable for any student of Chrétien or of Arthurian legend. 
This book may not have provided definitive solutions to the many 
complex problems of the Conte del Graal, but it may well have indicated 
a dchnitive line of approach to them. 


Francois de Sales, by Michael de la Bedoyere (Collins 18s). 


Geen DE LA BEDOYERE 'S BIOGRAPHY of St. Francis of Sales 
combines much enthusiasm for the subject with the admirable 
clarity of an historian used to choosing the relevant facts and presenting 
them interestingly. He is almost never speculative but hides a wealth 
of historical information under the easy fluency of his style. 

The author has rightly been concerned to emphasise the humanity 
of this most engaging of saints and his account of the later Francis 
admirably catches the fascination of his subject. The life is so rich in 
charm and incident that, perhaps inevitably, the serious young intel- 
lectual who became a doctor of the Church disappears behind the 
pastorally preoccupied and devoted bishop, founder of the Visitation 
and its first director. 

But if the portrait of the later saint is excellent, we are told too little 
of the man who became the saint, of the temperament and personality 
which underlay this particular sanctity. The strictly biographical 
problems, especially of the early life, are not always squarely envisaged, 
so that we miss some of those depths and riches of personality which 
are never irrelevant in the achievement of sanctity. 

The book, however, is a welcome and straightforward account of 


the saint, a competent and by no means unoriginal portrait of “the 
most wonderful and fascinating of saints.” 


Rome is Home, ~_ the Earl of Wicklow, with a preface by 
Edward Charles Rich (Clonmore and Reynolds 13s 6d). 


— LITTLE COLLECTION of convert stories is introduced by 
the Earl of Wicklow’s autobiographical “The Rebuilding of the 
House,” which first appeared in the Dublin Review in 1932. This brief 
article reveals its author’s fine sense of religious values and of the 
relevant theological issues, is kindly towards Anglicanism (though 
“in public-school religion the Church of England shows herself at 
her weakest”) and charmingly describes his first encounter with the 
Church, when as a boy in Dublin, “wandering by chance into the 
Carmelite Church off Grafton Street . . . I saw the steady stream going 
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in and watched them dipping their hands into the holy-water stoup, 
where I dutifully dropped a penny, thinking it must be some sort of 
collection box.” The narratives that follow show a wide variety in 
the backgrounds and the converging roads of their authors, but 
“undoubtedly,” as a friend from overseas remarked, “‘the Earl steals 
the show.” 


The Campden Wonder, edited by Sir George Clark (Oxford University 
Press 18s). 


HE STORY of The Campden Wonder is a most extraordinary one. 
Tt concerns the disappearance of one William Harrison in the year 
1660, and his subsequent re-appearance after three people had been 
hanged for his ae. Sir George Clark, with the assistance of the 
late Viscount Maugham and Dr. Russell Davis, has discussed the 
problem from its historical, legal, and psychological aspects. To 
suggest that the discussion has all the fascination of a detective story 
would be to over-praise it, but the essential incidents are so mysterious 
that the book inevitably compels one’s attention. Whether the some- 
what elaborate treatment really succeeds in producing a satisfacto 
solution may be open to doubt, but the book was certainly well 
worth writing, if only to remind us that sensational happenings are 
not peculiar to the twentieth century. 


Josephus: The Jewish War, translated by G. A. Williamson (Penguin 
Books 5s). 

T IS RATHER SURPRISING that, with the exception of the Loeb 
I Josephus, there has been no English translation of this most important 
historical source since the familiar Whiston. It is, therefore, with 
great gratitude that we welcome the enterprise of Penguin Books in 
producing The Jewish War in this very handy edition. The translation 
reads fluently, and Mr. Williamson has contributed a most useful little 
introduction. We look forward to the appearance of the Antiquities. 


Oxford and Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642, by M. H. Curtis 
(Oxford University Press 42s). 


Is is an excellent book dealing with a most important period, 
yi merely in the history of Oxford and Cambridge, but in the 
whole social life of the country. Mr. Curtis has obviously made use 
of every available item of information bearing on his subject, and 
although it would be wrong to pretend that the book makes easy 
reading, it has a very great interest—primarily, of course, for the 
specialist, but also for the general reader. 
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In brief, Mr. Curtis shows how, after the Reformation, the universi- 
ties, which had, of course been very largely ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, were quickly turned to instruments for the meager Sy public 
men in the State and in society at large. He is, perhaps, at his weakest 
in dealing with the religious changes of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but these would have required a whole book in itself. With 
this proviso the book can be recommended wholeheartedly. 


Devotions for Holy Communion, revised and arranged by Hubert 
McEvoy, S.J. (Burns and Oates 15s). 


EAUTIFULLY BOUND and printed and easy to handle, this book 
Binould be a very real help towards deepening appreciation of God’s 
greatest ame It consists of thirty five-minute Pe ge and thanks- 
givings for Holy Communion, so prayerful that the memory of them 
should permeate the day. Though called a revised edition, it is so vastly 
improved as to be hardly recognisable as connected with its predecessor. 
A methodical selection of excellent readings and prayers, it should be 
invaluable for invalids, deprived of Mass, and a very great help to 
those who are wise enough to arrive in Church with five minutes to 


spare before and after Mass. 


Anglican Liturgies in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by W. 
Jardine Grisbrooke (S.P.C.K. 42s). 


The Edwardine Ordinal, by C. Hoare (obtainable from the author, 
St. Augustine’s Nursing Home, St. Leonards-on-Sea 17s 6d). 


ENERAL LOYALTY to the Book of Common Prayer is an anchor 
Gowhich has enabled the Church of England to ride out many a 
storm, keeping that Church in a central mooring while different winds 
and currents have strained in turn to carry her away on to rock or 
shoal. But for a century and more the anchor has been dragging, and 
the most vigorous attempts to make it fast have failed. If there is 
widespread agreement that Cranmer’s liturgy, in the shape it received 
in 1662, must be revised, there is no similar agreement about the form 
the revision should take. To this question Mr. Grisbrooke’s scholarly 
study is of special relevance. He gives the text, and comments on, 
twelve Anglican communion offices of the period 1637-1734. In doing 
so he reveals how, three centuries ago, not a few churchmen were 
already seeking a solution of the Anglican “liturgical dilemma” and 
an escape from the lex credendi implied in Cranmer’s lex orandi. 

Fr. Hoare’s little book contains many texts and quotations useful 
to a controversialist. 
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Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence, by Jean-Pierre de Caussade, S.J., 
newly edited by Fr. John Joyce, S.J. (Burns and Oates 185). 


HE WRITINGS of Pére de Caussade, so much treasured by all 

who know them, have had a curious, almost a symbolic, history. 
In the first place, he himself never composed a “treatise.” The ak 
as we have it, is an edition based on notes taken down by a nun who 
listened to his conferences. To this have been added numerous letters 
addressed to different women (mostly nuns), in which the theory of 
self-abandonment is shown in practice. He did compose what he 
described as “Spiritual Instructions” on Prayer, but this is probably 
the least inspiring of his works. 

Yet the effect of his teaching is out of all proportion to the casual 
way it has come down to us. Those who are familiar with it will 
se Bre this new edition, in which the matter which was scattered 
throughout four small volumes is now collected into one. Fr. Joyce 
has worked carefully over the translation originally done by Algar 
Thorold in the light of the latest French editions, and the result is an 
authoritative edition which is likely to remain for a long time the 
standard de Caussade. We are glad to see that the very valuable intro- 
duction written in 1933 by Dom David Knowles has been included. 
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that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
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Sneezing, dry throat, aching head; cold shivers, 
hot sweats, aching limbs, depression . . . these 
symptoms usually mean you have caught either a feverish 
cold or influenza. 


This is what you should do. Go to bed with a hot water bottle; take two 
‘Anadin’ tablets with a hot lemon drink. Keep warm but keep your bedroom 
well ventilated. Continue to take two ‘Anadin’ tablets every four hours or more 
frequently if your doctor advises. 
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approved ingredients to lower your temperature, relieve aches and pains, 
and lift depression. 
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